OCTOBER, 1847. 


THE OREGON TR 


BY ¥F, PARKMAN, JR. 


AT FORT LARAMIE. 


Looxine back, after the expiration of a year, upon Fort Lara- 
mie and its inmates, they seem less like a reality than like some 


fanciful picture of the olden time; so different was the scene from 
any which this tamer side of the world can present. Tall Indians, 
enveloped in their white buffalo-robes, were striding across the area 
or reclining at full length on the low roofs of the buildings which 
enclosed it. Numerous squaws, gaily bedizened, sat grouped in 
front of the apartments they occupied ; their mongrel offspring, 
restless and vociferous, rambled in every direction through the fort ; 
and the trappers, traders and engagés of the establishment were 
busy at their labors or their amusements. 

We were met at the gate, but by no means cordially welcomed. 
Indeed, we seemed objects of some distrust and suspicion, until 
Henry Chatillon explained that we were not traders, and we, in 
confirmation, handed to the bourgeois a letter of introduction from 
his principals. He took it, turned it upside down, and tried hard 
to read it; but his literary attainments not being adequate to the 
task, he applied for relief to the clerk; a sleek, smiling French- 
man, named Montalon. The letter read, Bordeaux (the bourgeots,) 
seemed gradually to awaken to a sense of what was expected of 
him. Though not deficient in hospitable intentions, he was wholly 
unaccustomed to act as master of ceremonies. Discarding all for- 
malities of reception, he did not honor us with a single word, but 
walked swiftly across the area, while we followed in some admira- 
tion to a railing and a flight of steps opposite the entrance. He 
signed to us that we had better fasten our horses to the railing ; 


then he walked up the steps, tramped along a rude balcony, and 
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Mebine open a aii displayed a haat room, rather more debe 
rately finished than a barn. For furniture it had a rough bedstead, 
but no bed ; two chairs, a chest of drawers, a tin-pail to hold water, 
and a board to cut tobacco upon. A brass crucifix hung on the 
wall, and close at hand a recent scalp, with hair full a yard long, 
was suspended from a nail. I shal! again have occasion to mention 
this dismal trophy, its history being connected with that of our sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

This apartment, the best in Fort Laramie, was that usually oc- 
cupied by the legiiimate bourgeois, Papin; who being absent, the 
command had devolved upon “Border 1ux. The latter, a stout, bluff 
little fellow, much inflated by a sense of his new authority, now be- 
gan to roar for buffalo-robes. These being breugit and spread 
upon the floor, formed our beds ; much better ones than we had of 
late been accustomed to. Our arrangements made, we stepped 
out to the balcony to take a more leisurely survey of the long 
looked-for haven at which we had arrived at last. Deneath us was 
the square area surrounded by little rooms, or rather cells, which 
opened upon it. These were devoted to various purposes, but 
served chiefly for the accommodation of the men employed at the 
fort, or of the equally numerous squaws whom they were allowed 
to maintain in it. Opposite to us rose the block-house above the 
gate-way; it was adorned with a figure which even .ow haunts my 
memory: a horse at full speed, daubed upon the boards with red 
paint, and exhibiting a degree of skill which might rival that dis- 
played by the Indians in executing similar designs upon their robes 
and lodges. A busy scene was enacting in the area. The wagons 
of V askiss, an old trader, were about to set out for a remote ‘post 
in the mountains, and the Canadians were going through their pre- 
parations with all possible bustle, while here and there an Indian 
stood looking on with imperturbable gravity. 

Fort Laramie is one of the posts established by the ‘ American 
Fur Company,’ who well-nigh monopolize the Indian trade of this 
whole region. Here their officials rule with an absolute sway; the 
arm of the United States has little force; for when we were there, 
the extreme out-posts of her troops were about seven hundred 
miles tothe eastward. ‘The little fort is built of bricks dried in the 
sun, and externally is of an oblong form, with bastions of clay in 
the form of ordinary block- houses, at two of the corners. The 
walls are about thirty feet high, and surmounted by a slender pali- 
sade. The roofs of the apartments within, which are built close 
against them, serve the purpose of a banquette. Within, the fort is 
divided by a partition; on one side is the square area, surrounded 
by the store-rooms, offices, and apartments of the inmates; on the 
other is the corral, a narrow place, encompassed by the high clay 
walls, where at night, or in presence of dangerous Indians, the 
horses and mules of the fort are crowded for safe keeping. The 
main entrance has two gates, with an arched passage intervening. 
A little square window, quite high above the ground, opens late- 
rally from an adjoining chamber into this passage; so that when 
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the inner gate is closed and barred, a person without may still hold 
communication with those within, through this narrow aperture. 
This obviates the necessity of admitting suspicious Indians, for 
purposes of trading, into the body of the fort; for when danger is 
apprehended, the inner gate is shut fast, and all traffic is carried on 
by means of the little window. This precaution, though highly 
necessary at some of the Company’s posts, is now seldom resorted 
to at Fort Laramie ; where, though men are frequently killed in its 
neighborhood, no apprehensions are now entertained of any gene- 
ral designs of hostility from the Indians. 

We did not long enjoy our new quarters undisturbed. The door 
was silently pushed open, and two eye-balls and a visage as black 
as night looked in upon us; then a red arm and shoulder intruded 
themselves, and a tall Indian, gliding in, shook us by the hand, 
grunted his salutation, and sat down on the floor. Others followed, 
with faces of the natural hue ; and letting fall their heavy robes 
from their shoulders, they took their seats, quite at their ease, in a 
semi-circle before us. ‘The pipe was now to be lighted and passed 
round from one to another; and this was the only entertainment 
that at present they expected from us. These visitors were fathers, 
brothers, or other relatives of the squaws in the fort, where they 
were permitted to remain, loitering about in perfect idleness. All 
those who smoked with us were men of standing and repute. Two 
or three others dropped in also; young fellows who neither by their 
years nor their exploits were entitled to rank with the old men and 
warriors; and who, abashed in the presence of their superiors, 
stood aloof, never withdrawing their eyes from us. Their cheeks 
were adorned with vermilion, their ears with pendants of shell, and 
their necks with beads. Never yet having signalized themselves 
as hunters, or performed the honorable exploit of killing a man, 
they were held in slight esteem, and were diffident and bashful in 
proportion. Certain formidable inconveniences attended this influx 
of visitors. They were bent on inspecting every thing in the room; 
our equipments and our dress alike underwent their scrutiny; for 
though the contrary has been carelessly asserted, few beings have 
more curiosity than Indians in regard to subjects within their ordi- 
nary range of thought. As to other matters, indeed, they seem ut- 
terly indifferent. They will not trouble themselves to inquire into 
what they cannot comprehend, but are quite contented to place 
their hands over their mouths in token of wonder, and exclaim that 
itis ‘great medicine.’ With this comprehensive solution, an Indian 
never is at« loss. He never launches forth into speculation and 
conjecture ; his reason moves in its beaten track. His soul is dor- 
mant; and no exertions of the missionaries, Jesuit or Puritan, of 
the old world or of the new, have as yet availed to rouse it. 

As we were looking, at sun-set, from the wall, upon the wild and 
desolate plains that surround the fort, we observed a cluster of 
strange objects, like scaffolds, rising in the distance against the red 
western sky. They bore aloft some singular-looking burdens ; and 
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at their foot glimmered something white, like bones. This was the 
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place of sepulture of some Dahcotah chiefs, whose remains their 
people are fond of placing in the vicinity of the fort, in the hope 
that they may thus be protected from violation at the hands of their 
enemies. Yetit has happened more than once, and quite recently, 
that war-parties of the Crow Indians, ranging through the country, 
have thrown the bodies from the scaffolds, and broken them to pieces, 
amid the yells of the Dahcotah, who remained pent up in the fort, 
too few to defend the honored relics from insult. The white ob- 
jects upon the ground were buffalo-skulls, arranged in the mystic 
circle, commonly seen at Indian places of sepulture upon the 
prairie. 

We soon discovered, in the twilight, a band of fifty or sixty 
horses approaching the fort. These were the animals belonging to 
the establishment ; who, having been sent out to feed, under the 
care of armed guards, in the meadows below, were now being 
driven into the corral for the night.» A little gate opened into this 
enclosure : by the side of it stood one of the guards, an old Cana- 
dian, with gray, bushy eye-brows, and a dragoon-pistol stuck into 
his belt; while his comrade, mounted on horse-back, his rifle laid 
across the saddle in front of him, and his long hair blowing before 
his swarthy face, rode at the rear of the disorderly troop, urging 
them up the ascent. In a moment the narrow corral was thronged 
with the half-wild horses, kicking, biting and crowding restlessly 
together. 

The discordant jingling of a bell, rung by a Canadian in the 
area, summoned us to supper. This sumptuous repast was served 
on a rough table in one of the lower apartments of the fort, and 
consisted of cakes of bread and dried buffalo-meat—an excellent 
thing for strengthening the teeth. At this meal were seated the 
bourgeois and superior dignitaries of the establishment, among 
whom Henry Chatillon was worthily included. No sooner was it 
finished, than the table was spread a second time, (the luxury of 
bread being now, however, omitted,) for the benefit of certain 
hunters and trappers of an inferior standing; while the ordinary 
Canadian engagés were regaled on dried meat in one of their lodg- 
ing-rooms. By way of illustrating the domestic economy of Fort 
Laramie, as well as certain traits in the character of its absent 
bourgeois, Papin, it may not be amiss to introduce in this place a 
story current among the men when we were there. 

There was an old man named Pierre, whose duty it was to bring 
the meat from the store-room for the men. Old Pierre, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, used to select the fattest and best pieces for his 
companions. This did not long escape the keen-eyed bourgeois, 
who was greatly disturbed at such improvidence, and cast about 
for some means to stop it. At last he hit on a plan that exactly 
suited him. At the side of the meat-room, and separated from it 
by a clay partition, was another apartment, used for the storage of 
furs. It had no communication with the fort, except through a 
square hole in the partition; and of course it was perfectly dark. 
One evening, Papin, watching for a moment when no one observed 
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him, dodged into the meat-room, clambered through the hole, and 
ensconced himself among the furs and buffalo-robes. Soon after, 
old Pierre came in with his lantern ; and, muttering to himself, be- 
gan to pull over: the bales of meat, and select the best pieces, as 
usual. But suddenly a hollow and sepulchral voice proceeded from 
the inner apartment: ‘Pierre! Pierre! Let that fat meat alone! 
Take nothing but lean!’ Pierre dropped his lantern, and bolted 
out into the fort, screaming, in an agony of terror, that the devil 
was in the store-room ; but tripping on the threshold, he pitched 
over upon the gravel, and lay senseless, stunned by the fall. The 
Canadians ran out to the rescue. Some lifted up the unlucky 
Pierre; and others, making an extempore crucifix out of two 
sticks, were proceeding to attack the devil in his strong-hold, when 
Papin, with a crest-fallen countenance, appeared at the door. To 
add to the dourgeois’s mortification, he was obliged to explain the 
whole stratagem to Pierre, in order to bring the latter to his senses. 

We were sitting, on the following morning, in the passage-way 
between the gates, conversing with the traders Vaskiss and May. 
These two men, together with our sleek friend, the clerk Montalon, 
were, I believe, the only persons then in the fort who could read 
and write. May was telling a curious story about the traveller 
Catlin, when an ugly, diminutive Indian, wretchedly mounted, 
came up at a gallop, and rode past us into the fort. On being 
questioned, he said that Smoke’s village was close at hand. Ac- 
cordingly, only a few minutes elapsed before the hills beyond the 
river were covered with a disorderly swarm of savages, on horse- 
back and on foot. May finished his story; and by that time the 
whole array had descended to Laramie Creek, and commenced 
crossing it in a mass. I walked down tothe bank. The stream is 
wide, and was then between three and four feet deep, with a very 
swift current. For several rods the water was alive with dogs, 
horses, and Indians. The long poles used in erecting the lodges 
are carried by the horses, being fastened by the heavier end, two 
or three on each side, to a rude sort of pack-saddle, while the other 
end drags on the ground. About a foot behind the horse, a kind of 
large basket or pannier is suspended between the poles, and firmly 
lashed in its place. On the back of the horse are piled various ar- 
ticles of luggage ; the basket also is well filled with domestic uten- 
sils, or quite as often, with a litter of puppies, a brood of small 
children, or a superannuated old man. Several dozen of these 
curious vehicles, called, in the bastard language of the country, 
travaux, were now splashing together through the stream. Among 
them swam countless dogs, often burdened with miniature ¢ravauz ; 
and dashing forward through the throng came the superbly-furmed 
warriors, the slender figure of some lynx-eyed boy clinging fast be- 
hind them. The women sat perched on the pack-saddles, adding 
not a little to the load of the already overburdened horses. The 
confusion was prodigious. The dogs yelled and howled in chorus; 
the puppies in the ¢ravaux set up a dismal whine as the water in- 
vaded their comfortable retreat ; the little black-eyed children, also, 
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from one year of age upward, clung fast with both hands to the 
edge of their basket, and looked over in alarm at the water rushing 
so near them, sputtering and making wry mouths as it splashed 
against their faces. Some of the dogs, encumbered by their load, 

were carried down by the current, yelping piteously ; ‘and the old 
squaws would rush into the water, seize their favorites by the neck, 
and drag them out. As each horse gained the bank, he scrambled 
up as he could. Stray horses and colts came among the rest, often 
breaking away at full speed through the throng, followed by the old 
hags, screaming, after their fashion, on all occasions of excitement. 

Banos young squaws, blooming in all the charms of vermilion, 

stood here and there on the bank, holding aloft their master’s lance, 
as a signal to collect the scattered portions of his hpusehold. Ina 
few moments the crowd had melted away; each family, with its 
horses and equipage, filing off to the plain at the rear of the fort; 
and here, in the space of half an hour, arose sixty or seventy of 
their tapering lodges. Their horses were feeding by hundreds 
over the surrounding prairie, and their dogs were roaming every 
where. The fort was full of men, and the children were whooping 
and yelling incessantly under the walls. 

These new-comers were scarcely arrived, when Bordeaux was 
running across the fort, shouting to his squaw to bring him his spy- 
glass. The obedient Marie, the very model of a squaw, produced the 
instrument, and Bordeaux hurried with it up to the wall. Pointing 
it to the eastward, he exclaimed, with an oath, that the families were 
coming. But a few moments elapsed before the heavy caravan of 
the emigrant-wagons could be seen, steadily advancing from the 
hills. They gained the river, and without turning or pausing, they 
plunged in; they passed through, and slowly ascending the opposing 
bank, kept die ectly on their way, past the fort and the Indian village, 
until, gaining a spot a quarter of a mile distant, they wheeled into a 
circle. For some time our tranquillity was undisturbed. The emi- 
grants were preparing their encampment; but no sooner was this 
accomplished, than Fort Laramie was fairly taken by storm. A 
crowd of broad-brimmed hats, thin visages and staring eyes, appeared 
suddenly at the gate. Tall awkward men, in brown homespun ; 
women with cadaverous faces and long lank figures, came thronging 
in together, and, as if inspired by the : very demon of curiosity, ran- 
sacked every nook and corner of the fort. Dismayed at this inva- 
sion, we withdrew in all speed to our chamber, vainly hoping that 
it might prove an inviolable sanctuary. Meanwhile the emigrants 
prosecuted their investigations with untiring vigor. They pene- 
trated the rooms, or rather dens, inhabited by the astonished squaws. 
They explored the apartments of the men, and even that of Marie 
and the bourgeois. At last a numerous deputation appeared at our 
door, but were immediately expelled. Being totally devoid of any 
sense of delicacy or propriety, they seemed resolved to search every 
mystery to the bottom. 

Having at length satisfied their curiosity, they next proceeded to 
business. The men occupied themselves in procuring supplies for 
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their onward journey; either buying them with money, or giving 
in exchange superfluous articles of their own. In these transactions, 
conducted under the auspices of the smooth Montalon, a most base 
advantage was taken of the ignorance and the necessities of the 
emigrants. They were plundered and cheated without mercy. In 
one bargain, concluded in my presence, | calculated the profits that 
accrued to the fort, and found that at the lowest estimate they ex- 
ceeded erghteen hundred per cent. 

This system of contemptible trickery did not tend to remove the 
prejudice which the emigrants entertained against the French In- 
dians, as they called the trappers and traders. ‘They thought, and 
with some justice, that these men bore them no good will. Many 
of them were firmly persuaded that the French were instigating the 
Indians to attack and cut them off. . On visiting the encampment 
we were at once struck with the extraordinary perplexity and inde- 
cision that prevailed among the emigrants. They seemed like men 
totally out of their element; bewildered and amazed, like a troop 
of school-boys lost in the woods. It was impossible to be long 
among them without being conscious of the high and bold spirit 
with which most of them were animated. But the forest is the home 
of the backwoodsman. On the remote prairie, he is totally at a loss. 
He differs as much from the genuine ‘ mountain-man,’ the wild prai- 
rie hunter, as a Canadian voyageur, paddling his canoe on the rapids 
of the Ottawa, differs from an American sailor among the storms of 
Cape Horn. Still my companion and I were somewhat at a loss to 
account for this perturbed state of mind. It could not be cowardice : 
these men were of the same stock with the volunteers of Monterey 
and Buena-Vista. [For the most part, they were the rudest and 
most ignorant of the frontier population: they knew absolutely 
nothing of the country and its inhabitants ; they had already expe- 
rienced much misfortune, and apprehended more; they had .seen 
nothing of mankind, and had never put their own resources to the 
test. 

A full proportion of suspicion fell upon us. Being strangers, we 
were looked upon as enemies. Having occasion for a supply of 
lead and a few other necessary articles, we used to go over to the 
emigrant camps to obtain them. After some hesitation, some dubi- 
ous glances, and fumbling of the hands in the pockets, the terms 
would be agreed upon, the price tendered, and the emigrant would 
go off to bring the article in question. After waiting until our pa- 
tience gave out, we would go in search of him, and find him seated 
on the tongue of his wagon. 

‘Well, stranger,’ he would observe, as he saw us approach, ‘I 
reckon I wont trade !’ 

Some friend of his had followed him from the scene of the bar- 
gain, and suggested in his ear that clearly we meant to cheat, him, 
and he had better have nothing to do with us. 

This timorous mood of the emigrants was doubly unfortunate, as 
it exposed them to real danger. Assume, inthe presence of Indians, 
a bold bearing, self-confident yet vigilant, and you will find them 
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tolerably safe neighbors. But your safety depends on the respect 
and fear you are able to inspire. If you betray timidity or indeci- 
sion, you convert them from that moment into insidious and danger- 
ous enemies. The Dahcotah saw clearly enough the perturbation 
of the emigrants, and instantly availed themselves of it. They be- 
came extremely insolent and exacting in their demands. It has be- 
come an established custom with them to go to the camp of every 
party, as it arrives in succession at the fort, and demand a feast. 
Smoke’s village had come with this express design, having made 
several day’s journey with no other object than that of enjoying a 
cup of coffee and two or three biscuits. So the ‘ feast’ was demanded 
and the emigrants dared not refuse it. 

One evening, about sunset, the village was deserted. We met 
old men, warriors, squaws, and children in gay attire, trooping off 
to the encampment, with faces of anticipation ; and, arriving here, 
they seated themselves on the ground in a semi-circle. Smoke occu- 
pied the centre, with his warriors on either hand; the young men 
and boys next succeeded, and the squaws and children formed the 
horns of the crescent. The biscuit and coffee were most promptly 
despatched, the emigrants staring open-mouthed at their savage 
guests. With each emigrant party that arrived at Fort Laramie 
this scene was renewed ; and every day the Indians grew more ra- 
pacious and presumptuous. One evening, they broke to pieces, out 
of mere wantonness, the cups from which they had been feasted ; 
and this so exasperated the emigrants, that many of them seized 
their rifles and could scarcely be restrained from firing on the inso- 
lent mob of Indians. Before we left the country this dangerous 
spirit on the part of the Dahcotah had mounted to a yet higher 
pitch. They began openly to threaten the emigrants with destruc- 
tion; and actually fired upon one or two parties of whites. A 
military force and military law are urgently called for in that perilous 
region; and unless troops are speedily stationed at Fort Laramie, 
or elsewhere in the neighborhood, both the emigrants and other tra- 
vellers will be exposed to most imminent risks. 

The Ogillallah, the Brulé, and the other western bands of the Dah- 
cotah, are thorough savages, unchanged by any contact with civili; 
zation. Not one of them can speak an European tongue, or has 
ever visited an American settlement. Until within a year or two, 
when the emigrants began to pass through their country on the way 
to Oregon, they had seen no whites except the handful employed 
about the Fur Company’s posts. They esteemed them a wise peo- 
ple, inferior only to themselves, living in leather lodges, like their 
own, and subsisting on buffalo. But when the swarm of Meneaska, 
with their oxen and wagons, began to invade them, their astonish- 
ment was unbounded. They could scarcely believe that the earth 
contained such a multitude of white men. Their wonder is now 
giving way to indignation; and the result, unless vigilantly guarded 
against, may be lamentable in the extreme. 

But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw and I used often 
to visit them. Indeed we spent most of our evenings in the Indian 
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village ; Shaw’s assumption of the medical character giving us a 

fair pretext. As a sample of the rest I will describe one of these 

visits. The sun had just set, and the horses were driven into the 
corral. ‘The Prairie Cock, a noted beau, came in at the gate witha 
bevy of young girls, with whom he began a dance in the area, lead- 
ing them round and round in a circle, while he jerked up from 
his chest a succession of monotonous sounds, to which they kept 
time in a rueful chant. Outside the gate, some dozen of boys 
and young men were idly frolicking ; and close by, looking grimly 
upon them, stood a warrior in his robe, with his face painted jet 
black, in token that he had lately taken a Pawnee scalp. Passing 
these, the tall dark lodges rose between us and the red western sky. 
We repaired at once to the lodge of Old Smoke himself. It was 
by no means better than the others; indeed, it was rather shabby ; 
for in this democratic community the chief never assumes superior 
state. Smoke sat cross-legged on a buffalo-robe, and his grunt of 
salutation as we entered, was unusually cordial, out of respect no 
doubt to Shaw’s medical character. Seated around the lodge were 
several squaws, and an abundance of children. The complaint of 
Shaw’s patients was for the most part a severe inflammation of the 
eyes, occasioned by exposure to the sun, a species of disorder which 
he treated with some success. He had brought with him a homeo- 
pathic medicine-chest, and was, I presume, the first who introduced 
that harmless system of treatment among the Ogillallah. No sooner 
had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for our accommo- 
dation, and we had seated ourselves upon it, than a patient made her 
appearance ; the chief’s daughter herself, who,to do her justice, 
was the best-looking girl in the village. Being on excellent terms 
with the physician, she placed herself readily under his hands, and 
submitted with a good grace to his applications, laughing in his face 
during the whole process, for a squaw hardly knows how to smile. 
This case despatched, another of a different kind succeeded. A 
hideous emaciated old woman sat in the darkest corner of the lodge 
rocking to and fro with pain, and hiding her eyes from the light by 
pressing the palms of both hands against her face. At Smoke’s 
command, she came forward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair 
of eyes that had nearly disappeared from excess of inflammation. 
No sooner had the doctor fastened his gripe upon her, than she set 
up a dismal moaning and writhed so in his grasp that he lost all pa- 
tience, but being resolved to carry his point, he succeeded at last in 
applying his favorite remedies. 

‘It is strange,’ he said, when the operation was finished, ‘that I 
forgot to bring any Spanish flies with me; we must have something 
here to answer for a counter-irritant !’ 

So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a red-hot brand from 
the fire, and clapped it against the temple of the old squaw, who set 
up an unearthly how], at which the rest of the family broke out into 
a laugh. 

During these medical operations, Smoke’s oldest squaw entered 
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the lodge, with a sort of stone mallet in her hand. I had observed 
some time before a litter of well-grown black puppies, comfortably 
nestled among some buffalo-robes at one side; but this new-comer 
speedily disturbed their enjoyment ; for seizing one of them by the 
hind paw, she dragged him out, and carrying him to the entrance of 
the lodge, hammered him on the head till she killed him. Being 
. quite conscious to what this preparation tended, I looked through 
4 a hole in the back of the lodge to see the next steps of the process. 

The squaw, holding the puppy by the legs, was swinging him to and 
| fro, through the blaze of a fire; until the hair was singed off. This 
: done, she unsheathed her knife and cut him into small pieces which 
she dropped into a kettle to boil. Ina few moments a large wooden 
dish was set before us, filled with this delicate preparation. We 
felt conscious of the honor. A dog-feast is the greatest compliment 
a Dahcotah can offer to his guest ; and knowing that to refuse eating 
would be an affront, we attacked the little dog, and devoured him 
before the eyes of his unconscious parent. Smoke in the mean time 
was preparing his great pipe. It was lighted when we had finished 
our repast, and we passed it from one to another till the bowl was 
empty. This done, we took our leave without farther ceremony, 
knocked at the gate of the fort, and after making ourselves known, 
were admitted within. 

The reader will not have forgotten our comrades whom we so 
basely ran away from on the south fork of the Platte. One morn- 
ing, about a week after reaching Fort Laramie, we were holding 
our customary Indian levee, when a bustle in the area below an- 
nounced a new arrival; and looking down from our balcony, I saw 
a familiar red beard and moustache in the gate-way. They belonged 
to the captain, who with his party had just crossed the stream. We 
met the captain on the stairs as he came up, and congratulated him 
on the safe arrival of himself and his devoted companions. But 
he remembered our treachery, and was grave and dignified accord- 
ingly; a tendency which increased as he observed on our part a dis- 
position to laugh at him. After remaining an hour or two at the 
fort, he rode away gith his friends, and we have heard nothing of 
him since. As for R , he kept carefully aloof. It was but too 
evident that we had the unhappiness to have forfeited the kind re- 
gards of our London fellow-traveller. 
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Wuen low and lone in the silent dells 
The grass shall wave above my breast, 
And music of the Sabbath bells 
Shall echo o’er the place of rest 
Where sleeps the Bard ; 
O! then, ye lov’d of earth, draw near, 
And shed, where blooms the flow’rets wild, 
The mourner’s tear ! 
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DREAM oF T HE SEA. 


Mernxovueut in a storm my bark went down, 
A thousand miles from the fair green shore, 
When the vivid lightnings showed the frown 
That sullen and dark-brow’d Midnight wore. 
With piercing shriek, or with bubbling moan, 
All slowly sunk in the deep, save me, 
And left me on billows skyward thrown, 
To wrestle alone with the great wide sea! 


*T is a fearful thing when the wings of night 
Are throwing their shadows o’er the main, 
And the glance of the Storm-King takes its flight, 
Down, down, far down through the falling rain ; 
To ride on the howling Ocean’s breast, 
Like the trembling leaf on the wintry gale, 
And hear as we mount on each billow’s crest, 
The black-wing’d Tempest o’er us sail ! 


*T is a fearful thing on the deep to ride, 

When no succor is near, no hand to save, 
When ghosts of pirates are by your side, 

And shriek in your ear as you mount each wave. 
*T is a fearful thing, when the lamps of night 

Are all blown out by the Storm-King’s breath, 
While o’er you it sweeps to meet in fight, 

On his own black field, the spectre Death ! 


Methought on a spar I was tossed about, 
Now hurled to the arch of the murky sky, 
Whence wild and fierce came the demon’s shout, 
Who downward gazed with vengeful eye ; 
Then away, far down in the vast black main, 
Which roared and yawned like an open tomb, 
I sank, while Horror with all his train 
Were hovering round to mock my doom! 


Methought when the rising sun looked down 
On the cheek of his bride, the fair young Day, 
Which blushed like the poet’s, when bright Renown 
Hath pointed him out to the world for aye ; 
Nothing could be seen but the wide expanse 
Of heaving waters wild and gray, 
And in despair I turned my glance, 
From the dreary, sickening sight away ! 


For weary days did the self-same scene, 

The lone black Night, and the red bright Day, 
Madden and wring me with anguish keen, 

And my flesh was bleached with briny spray ; 
Till in deep despair I left my hold 

Of the faithful spar, and sank far down, 
In the depths of ocean, green and cold, 

Till I stoodin the streets of a lovely town. 
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A city beneath the deep, deep main, 
Which, bending above it, formed a sky 
Far brighter than is the azure stain 
Of heaven in Beauty’s timid eye. 
Its stars were the gems that sparkling lie 
Unknown in the depths of the ocean wide, 
And its clouds were fleets that daily fly 
Before the gale, o’er the dark-blue tide. 











And there methought were gathered all 
Whose loss had dimmed the eyes of Love, 
And a countless throng on me did call, 
To ask of friends in the world above. 
The young, the old, the bright and fair, 
Came crowding round with eager gaze, 
All anxious in the news to share, 
And to hear of the scenes of other days. 












The morning with its eye of flame, 
Came gazing on my swinging cot ; 

I woke from my sleep, but through my frame 
Thrilled the thought that can never be forgot : 

A thought that the fair cerulean sky, 
On which we gaze, is a briny sea, 

And that far beyond its depths doth lie 

A land from sin and sorrow free! B.C H 


S. Sloop Albany, 
a Sea, Auy., 1847. § 
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Tue word Edda, as applied to the collection of songs by Se- 
mund, signifies ancient, and may possibly have been derived from 
Odda, the pleasant retreat to which the poet brought the results of 
his many travels, and where he passed his life in philosophic medi- 
tation. y 

The Edda poems are divided into two classes, Mythological and 
Historical. The first contains the cosmogony and theogonic dog- 
mas of the Scandinavians, while the second belongs to the popular 
era of the Keemper-viser, and the ballads of the Niebelungen. The 
former presents the life of the gods, the latter recounts the exploits 
of heroes. The one is filled with incessant struggles between the 
principles of good and evil, the other with bloody ‘combats and i im- 
placable revenge. In short, one is the dramatic representation of 
Valhalla, the other that of the world. It is thus that the Eddas 
embrace in their extended range the whole circle of ancient mys- 
teries, from the thrones of the giants to the grottoes of the fairies ; 
from the dark abodes of Hella to the splendid halls attended by the 
Valkyrias. 


It is impossible to assign the precise date at which these poems 
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were compiled; but they were undoubtedly composed at various 
times and places. Their peculiar versification, striking metaphors, 
and a few words gathered here and there, furnish the sole guide to 
the curious, as regards their origin. It is known, however, that 
they are the productions of the Scatps, and were chanted in the 
presence of ancient kings, as well as at national feasts and popular 
assemblies. Judged by their phraseology alone, one would place 
their origin in the eighth century; while a critical examination of 
their structure, and especially of the ideas conveyed, will carry 
them back still farther; and, indeed, to the emigration of the 
Asiatics to the North. The first in order of the chants which 
compose the ancient Edda, is the Voluspa; a poem of a strange, 
solemn and mysterious character, at once sad, eloquent, and ob- 
scure. It is throughout enigmatical and broken, like the responses 
of an oracle. It is, in fact, the prophetic mutterings of the sybil. 
At the entrance of one of those interminable pine forests, so 
common to Scandinavia, with the mysterious ravens hovering above 
her head, and surrounded by crowds of howling wolves, the pro- 
phetess is seated on her tripod, and seeks from the palpitating 
hearts of her victims the responses of the god. Entranced by the 
celestial presence, her whole countenance changes its appearance. 
Her fearful gaze wanders anxiously around, surveying the images 
she has invoked, as she commences her wild chant of chaos, the 
birth of the frost-giants, and the combats of the gods. Ever and 
anon an imperative voice is heard demanding: ‘Is the vision yet 
complete ?? when the prophetess apparently revives, and sings of 


the origin of death, the abodes of the condemned, the final struggle 
of evil spirits, and the destruction of the world: 


‘Art the birth of Time, nothing existed. There was neither sea, nor sand, nor wind. Earth and 
sky were not apparent, nor did the least vegetation clothe the mighty abyss. 

‘The sun appeared in the south, and the moon for the first time opened the Gates of Night ; but 
the sun knew not his route, nor the moon her true position, nor had the stars a place assigned 
them. 

‘Then the gods ascended their high thrones, and met in council. They gave a name to night and 
twilight; they regulated the morning hours and mid-day, and parcelled out the years. 

‘And the prophetess knows where stands the tree Ygdrasil, that mighty ash, whose white roots 
embrace the world. From it falls dew, covering the earth, and its leaves are clothed in perpetual 
verdure. 

‘From the bosom of the waters come the three daughters of Wisdom, and advance beneath this 
tree. And the name of the first is Urn, of the second, Verpanpt, of the third, Skuup. These are 
those who regulate man’s destiny. 

‘She knows too where the trumpet of HErmpAt is concealed amid the branches of the celestial 
tree, and she beholds the foaming waters of the River of Wisdom rolling swiftly on beneath the 
glance of ALLFADER. 

‘One day she was seated at the entrance of her abode, and beheld approach the mightiest of the 
gods, who gazed fixedly upon her. She exclaimed: ‘What do you demand from me? I know that 
thou art Op1n, he whose eye is daily plunged in the Well of Mimer, fed by the Stream of Wisdom.’ 

‘And the sovereign of the gods gave her mystic rings and Runic staves, with the farther gift of 
prophecy. Her sight was purified, and embraced the world. 

‘She saw the cruel fate reserved for BALDER, the son of Op1n. The branch of the tree increased, 
and though small, was beautiful. It became a murderous sword, and was borne by HANDER. 

‘Soon arose the son of Optn, destined to avenge his brother, BacpEer. In one night he attained 


to manhood, nor washed he his face or painted his hair until he reaped full vengeance on the mur- 
derer. 


‘ And the voice cried: ‘ See you aught else?’ and the prophetess answered : 

‘The wolves howl in the caves of Gnipa. Theirchains are broken, and the wolves are free. The 
prophetess has seen from afar the decline of the Empire of Heaven, and the fall of all the gods. 

‘ Brothers combat with each other, parents forget the bonds whieh bind them to their children, and 
the marriage-tie is rent asunder. The bucklers of the warriors are broken. The war-time has come; 
the season of wolves and tempests! 

‘ Again the wolves how! in tke caves of Gnipa. Their chains are broken, and the wolves are free. 
On one side advances Hyrm. The sea is agitated, and the serpents swell with wrath. The eagle 
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screams with joy over the dead bodies it tears in pieces, and the ne ship Nagelfar* floats out upon the 
waters. 


‘It approaches from the south. The sons of MuspEt are upon it, and Loxi at the helm. The 
race of monsters have associated with the wolves, and Loxt is their leader. 
‘Alas! what fate is reserved for the race of the Asers! What will be the destiny of the Elves! 


The world of the giants is filled with tumult. The Asers assemble, and the dwarfs of the mountain 
groan at the entrance of their caverns. 


‘Surtur comes from the south, and brings Conflagration with him. His burning sword flashes in 


the air, and the rocks are rent asunder. The TroLLes wander about anxiously, and men hasten 
along the path of death. 


‘Tribulation seizes the heart of HytNa when Optn advances to meet the mighty wolf. The con- 
queror of Beta combats with Surtur. But the husband of FricGa is vanquished in the battle. 

‘Then advances the son of the God of Victory, the powerful Vipar, to struggle with the wolf. 
With one hand he holds him fast, while the other plunges a sword into his heart. 


‘ THor, too, approaches, the son of Optn. He attacks the serpent Midgard, and destroys him; 
but falling back nine paces, dies himself by the venom of the monster. 


‘The sun is clothed in darkness, and the reeling earth sinks beneath the waters. The stars shoot 
from the firmament, and the flames mount even to the skies. 


‘And the prophetess beholds a new earth, beautiful and pleasant, rising from the bosom of the 
waters. The waves retire within their boundaries, and the eagle that has taken fish from the mea- 
dows flies away forever. 


‘ The Asers reassemble in the vales of Ida, and talk concerning the destruction of the world. They 
recall the heroic deeds of the past, and the lessons of the sovereign god. 


‘ They find also upon the green shores of the new world the wonderful tablets of gold which the 
first of the gods and the race of FsoLNer possessed before the birth of time. 


‘The fields are covered with fruits, which spring up spontaneously. Disease is banished from the 
earth; and BALDER, returning, dwells with his brother HANDER in the palaces of Oprn. 

‘And the prophetess beholds the halls of Gimla, covered with gold, and more brilliant than the 
stars. The just and good live there, and their happiness extends forever. 


‘From the lowest abyss of darkness rises the dragon NrpuvuG, bearing with him the bodies of the 
dead. He holds his course across the vallies, falls, and disappears.’ 


The songs of Wafthrunder, Grinmer and Alvis finish the Voluspa ; 
but they are little more than new representations of the same my- 
thological opinions. In the first, Odin pays a visit to the giant 
Wafthrunder, and discusses various questions relative to the earth, 
the sun, and movement of the planets. In the second, Odin, under 
the name of Grimner, instructs Girrod as to the stars, heavenly 
bodies, and especially Valhalla. He recounts also the creation of 
the world, and the transactions of the gods. This song enters 
much into details, is extremely clear, and often recurs to the pecu- 
liar mythology of the North. Although more recent than some 
others, it still dates from Pagan times. In the poem of Alvis, the 
subject descends from the nature and attributes of the gods to de- 
scribe one of those imaginary beings to whom the superstition of 
the age attributed so many mysterious agencies. The dwarf Alvis 
is engaged in marriage to Thor’s daughter, and has gone to seek | 
her for the consummation of his nuptials. Thor meanwhile a 
pears, and forbids the ceremony, until the dwarf should answer 
such questions as he asked of him. He inquires particularly as to 
the origin of night and day, the stars and elements. Alvis answers 
with wonderful accuracy and promptness. Thor, indeed, pays an 
involuntary homage to his abilities, and repents of his interference, 
when the day suddenly appears, and Alvis, who as a dwarf is 
forced to live for the most time on the earth, vanishes with the first 
rays of the morning sun. 

By the side of this symbolic theogony are also placed the moral 
and prudential maxims of the Havamal; a poem which the Scan- 
dinavians so much oP as to have attributed its eran to 








* Tus ship was constructed from the nails of dead men. Its completion heralded the destruction 
of the world. — Tr. 
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Odin himself. It is, in fact, the ‘ Book of Proverbs’ of that Solo- 
mon of the North ; a complete code of practical life. Each strophe 
contains a sentence, replete with that popular wisdom so character- 
istic of the maxims of all nations. It is certain that the divinity 
which framed the Havamal did not do so in the entrenchments of 
his sanctuaries; but descending to humanity, and mingling with 
men, fully learned their customs and impulses, and appreciated 
their wants, weaknesses and vices. He beheld the Scandinavians 
bold and hardy by nature; consequently he has not greatly recom- 
mended courage. But he also found them lovers of drink, rash 
and impetuous, and he therefore impressed upon them the blessings 
of temperance, and the necessity of acting with modesty and pru- 


dence. ‘The few following strophes will suffice to characterize the 
poem: 








‘BEForeE entering the house of another, look carefully on all sides of it, for who knows but his 
enemies are concealed there ? 


‘He should be intelligent who travels much. At home ignorance is pardonable, but he who knows 
nothing, is the subject of ridicule among instructed men. 

‘It is wrong to make a vain show of one’s talents: they should be rather hidden. Misfortunes rarely 
overtake him who conducts himself with wisdom. There is no better friend than a good judgment. 

‘Avoid importuning the traveller who demands your hospitality. He will naturally say much 
Without interrogation, but he first needs food and raiment. 


‘Are you about to visit an unfaithful friend? Choose the most winding way possible. If the 
contrary, select the shortest. ' 


‘One’s own house, however small, is better than a hired one. Then each one is his own master. 
The heart bieeds when compelled to seek nourishment at the hands of another. 


‘In my youth I travelled much, and esteemed myself fortunate when I found a good companion ; 
for sociability constitutes the happiness of man. 


‘Stir not without your arms: who knows whether, at some point of the journey, they may not be 
needed ? 


‘Oue should return affection with affection, a present with a present, sarcasm with sarcasm, and 
lies with falsehoods. 


‘One cannot reflect too much. Intemperate joy seldum enters the breast of him who is instructed 
by reflection. 


‘ Fire-brands kindle each other, and flame adds to flame. It is in mutual intercourse that men are 
known. The haughty one is discovered by his silence. 


‘Our friends die; our flocks obey the same law of nature. We too shall die, but a noble heart 
dies never. 


‘ Happy is the man whose own hands have secured his fortune, for reliance on the generosity of 
others is attended with uucertainiy. 


‘The one devoid of judgment watches all night and is busied about nothing. He finds himself 
fatigued at morning, and is no more advanced than when he started. 

‘There is no greater suffering, than discontent with oue’s condition. 

‘Trust not your secrets to the wicked ; they will not return your confidence. 

‘Have you a firm friend, visit him often. The road but little travelled is soon choked with weeds. 


‘Mock not the aged. Their words are filled with instruction, and wisdom dwells amid the wrinkles 
of their forehead. 


‘The tree of the mountain has decayed. It has no longer rootor bark. It is loved by no one. 
Why should it still live 7 


‘Praise the beauty of the day when it has past; a woman when she is dead ; a young girl when 
wedded; a sword that you have proved; ice that has borne you safely; and ale when it is drunk.’ 


The Havamal closes with an enthusiastic chant, in which Odin 
explains magic and the runic mysteries. 

Next in order come the symbolic poems, containing recitals of 
wars and voyages. Theyare in short a species of epic tales, clothed 
in the wild imaginative language of the North. Though appearing 
at first sight like so many extravagant romances, they are without 
doubt (like the labors of Hercules and the voyages of Isis,) the em- 
bodiment of religious mysteries, nor would the task be difficult to 
trace their close connexion with the mysticisms of the East. 

The chants consecrated to Thor are equally curious and signifi- 
cant. The Scandinavian poets have invented the most wonderful 
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scenes, for the purpose of displaying the qualities of this their god 
of strength. 

It is related that on one occasion the whole of the celestials were 
invited to a festival, but in the absence of nectar their drink was to 
consist only of weak beer. This proposed féte was unluckily about 
to be abandoned, for want of a sufficiently large cauldron in which 
to prepare the beverage. Great indeed was the consternation of 
the sons of Odin, who had calculated on a glorious intoxication, and 
in its place had nothing but the prospect of a return to the meagre 
festivities of Vallhalla. At this moment of general sorrow it was 
recollected by Tyr that the Giant Thymer possessed a vessel of 
sufficient capacity for the purposed entertainment. -On this sugges- 
tion hope immediately succeeded to the mournful anticipation, and 
Thor, in company with Tyr, was despatched on the truly arduous 
duty of securing the desired utensil. The wife of the giant received 
the adventurers with trembling, for adorned as she was with nine hun- 
dred heads, she still feared the temper of her husband, and reflecting 
on his little disposition toward hospitality, she at once concealed the 
strangers in the very vessel they were seeking. In a short time 
Hymer returned from a hunting expedition, and cast many an in- 
quisitive glance, as Ogre-like, he scented the blood of the visitants. 
He immediately commenced traversing the various apartments, and 
carefully raised all the articles of furniture, and even the stone pil- 
lars, till at last he discovered Thor, whom he regarded with a fero- 
cious aspect. He was, however, finally appeased by the persuasion 
of his wife, and assenting that the stranger should remain all night, 
ordered three bullocks to be killed for supper. Thor ate a whole 
one, at which the giant was no less astonished than enraged. 
In the morning they proceeded together on a fishing excursion, 
when Thor, using one of the remaining bullocks as a bait, succeeded 
in catching the great serpent Midgard which surrounds the world. 
At this sight the giant grew pale with fear, but Thor, stepping upon 
the head of the monster, gave him a single blow with his hammer, 
at which the sea was stirred to its lowest depths, and the very 
mountainstrembled. On their return to the shore the giant, zealous _ 
of the strength of Thor, bringing an immense mass of steel, defied 
him to break the same asunder. The god cast it in repeated trials 
against iron and rocks, but was unable to destroy its cohesion. He 
finally flung it with a powerful effort against the forehead of Hymer, 
who sustained the shock without apparent sensation though the 
steel was shattered into fragments. The giant now determined on 
a new experiment. He placed his guests before the immense caul- 
dron, and demanded if they were able to carry it. Tyr essayed in 
vain, while Thor, laughing at the same time, placed it on his head 
as a helmet and walked off rapidly. The Giant followed with a 
crowd of monsters which composed his body gaurd, but Thor over- 
came them in succession, and finally placed his burden triumphantly 
in the assembly of the gods. 

One morning on rising, Thor discovered that he had lost his ham- 
mer; that wonderful instrument, with which he exterminated mon- 
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sters and heel, Calling ‘Loki, he siquaaed hia assistance, who, 
borrowing the wings of Freya, set out on the excursion. He traversed 
innumerable hills and valleys, and at last reached the country of the 
Giants where he discovered Thyrm astride of an immense mou,- 
tain, engaged in making golden collars for his dogs and harness for 
his horses. 

‘Tell me frankly,’ said Loki, ‘ have you not Thor’s hammer ?’ 

‘Yes,’ responded the Giant; ‘it is buried eight leagues deep in 
the earth, and I shall only restore it on condition that Freya becomes 
my wife.’ 

With this answer, Loki returned to the assembly of the gods. 
Bitter indeed were the lamentations of Freya, who declared her de- 
termination never to enter the dominion of the Giants. Loki, finding 
her immoveable, proposed to Thor to clothe himself as a woman 
and deceive the Giant. Tothis proposal Thor assented, and mount- 
ing his swift chariot, departed. 

At the sight of Thor, thus attired in an ample robe, and hurrying 
forward, the Giant uttered an exclamation of joy, supposing that 
Freya was approaching, and immediately caused the festive halls 
to be prepared for the nuptials. The fattest bullocks were roasted 
for the occasion, and the guests were speedily seated at the table. 
Thor commenced operations by eating a whole ox, eight salmon, and 
drinking three immense barrels of ale! The Giant seemed thun- 
der struck with surprise. 

‘ Never,’ he exclaimed, ‘have I seen a woman with such an 
appetite.’ 

‘] readily believe you,’ answered Loki, ‘but your affianced has 
eaten nothing for four days, so much has she been occupied in ar- 
ranging her departure.’ 

Flattered by these words, Thyr rose to embrace his bride, and 
removing the thick veil which concealed Thor’s countenance, re- 
treated in amazement, at the burning glance he encountered. 

‘ What a terrible glance she has!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Can you wonder at it,’ replied Loki, ‘when so great has been 
her desire of seeing you that she has slept none since her depar- 
ture !’ 

The sister of the Giant then approached the pretended Freya, 
and demanded the wedding ring and customary presents, but Thor 
had determined first to gain possession of the hammer. The strongest 
of the attendants were therefore despatched to seek it, and returned 
bending beneath its load. Thor immediately seized it with both 
hands, broke the head of Thyrm, and killed his attendants. 

The song of Harsarp also is commemorative of the exploits of 
Thor. That of Skirner paints the love of Freya ;* while that en- 
titled ‘ Agisdricka’ recounts one of the numerous ‘malicious deeds 
of Loki. 

The remaining poems of the Edda cannot be classed in either of 
the two divisions mentioned. The song of Hynpxa, for example, 





* By an error of the press, mis-spelt ‘Fryer’ in a former number. 
VOL. XXX. 39 
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is a species of guanbnaiedd: hanene0 aneeuapil to flatter the venity 
of some prince or noble. The FrotrinsmMat resembles the love- 
ballads, or Wachter-liedes, so common in the old collections of 
German poetry. A young man has quitted his affianced for the 
purpose of seeking his fortune ; his long voyage is about to termi- 
nate, and he returns with a heart in which burning love and strong 
anxiety are strangely mingled, He arrives trembling at the house 
of his betrothed, ignorant whether her attachment still remains, or 
indeed whether she still exists. Calling to him the porter of the 
chateau, and concealing his true name, he demands whether the 
beautiful Menglada is within, and whether she has any new lovers. 
‘ No,’ replies the old man, ‘ she is faithful to the valiant Sripda, to 
whom she has been long contracted.’ With this joyful intelligence 
Sripda enters, and the young Menglada rushes to his arms. 

This poem, notwithstanding its “obscurity i in certain places, still 
contains the germ of a mysterious idea, a mythological imagina- 
tion, which has consumed much of the discussion of the learned. 

The chant of Groa is based on one of those beautiiul concep- 
tions, so peculiar to the North: the supposition, that beyond the 
confines of this world those whom we have tenderly loved still 
sympathize with all our sorrows, and will often answer to the story 
of our woes. In the poem referred to, a young man has seated 
himself beside the grave, and calls upon the name of his departed 
mother, who is momentarily awakened from the sleep of death, and 
affectionately inquires his purpose. ‘I would,’ he replies, ‘ espouse 
her whom I now love; but her residence is far from me, and I 
know not the road thither.’ His mother encourages him to pur- 
sue the adventure, and teaches him many magic words and spells 
for safety against the malice of elves, the machinations of his ene- 
mies, tempests, danger by night, and the attacks of giants. The 
young man departs in security, while the mother sinks again to the 
unbroken stillness of the grave. 


"oO A @ te DP SINGING. 


Wuite shines along each dewy glade the early light of day, 
And Zepuyrus his breath suspends, as if to catch thy lay, 

I listen to thy mellow notes, that charm each living thing, 
Till every chord within my heart thrills like a music string. 


Thou knowest not how.many ears are gladdened by thy song ; 
Thou knowest not how much the strains the listeners’ joy prolong ; 
But feeling that their melody some pleasure must impart, 

And pouring it in rivers, thou a glorious charmer art. 


Thou art the blest embodiment, the sacred soul of song, 

A happy little melodist, above that dost belong, 

Here strayed awhile to teach how sweet the music heaven supplies, 

And stealing all our thoughts from earth, to lure us to the skies. 
Buffalo, (N. ¥.) 
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H E HONEY-BEE 8S SONG. 


Awake, and up! our own bright star 
In the golden east is fading, 

And the brimming honey-cups, near and far, 
Their sweets are fast unlading ; 

Softly, pleasantly murmur our song, 

With joyful hearts, as we speed along. 


Off to ‘the bank where the wild thyme blows,’ 
And the fragrant basil is growing; 

We ’|l drink from the heart of the virgin rose 
The nectar that now is flowing. 

Sing, for the joy of the early dawn! 

Murmur, in praise of the beautiful morn! 


Away, over orchard and garden fair, 
With the choicest sweets deep-laden 3 
Away! or before us she will be there, 
Our favorite blue-eyed maiden ; 
Winning, with beauty’s magic power, 
Rich guerdon from the morning hour. 


Her cheek will catch the rose’s blush, 
Her eye the sunbeam’s brightness, 
Her voice the music of the thrush, 
Her heart the vapor’s lightness ; 
And the pure fresh spirit of the whole 
Shall fill her quick expanding soul. 


Joy! for our Queen is forth to-day ! 
Brave hearts, rally about her ; 
Guard her well on her flowery way, 
For we could not live without her: 
Now drink to the health of our ladye true; 
In a crystal beaker of morning dew. 


She will sit near by in the bending brake, 
So pleasant and tall and shady, 
And the sweetest honey for her we ’ll make, 
Our own right royal lady : 
We'll gather rich stores from the flowering vine 
And the golden horns of the columbine. 


We heed not the nettle-king’s bristling spear, 
Though we linger not there the longest ; 
We extract his honey without a fear, 
For love can disarm the strongest: 
In the rank cicuta’s poison-cell 
We know where the drops of nectar dwell. 


Our Faruer has planted nought in vain, 
Though in some the honey is weaker ; 

Yet a drop in the worst may still be found, 
To comfort the earnest seeker : 

Praise Him who giveth our daily food, 

And the love that findeth all things good. 


Continue Dar. 
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A CHAPTER ON FALLACIES 


THINK not, reader, from our forbidding title, that we are about to 

relume the lights of other days by a dialectic dissertation, taking 
Aristotle for our text and W hately for our commentary. Such a 
task would hardly be a grateful return to ‘O_p Knick.’ for the pri- 
vilege of peering with him into the numerous héarts and minds 
which he visits every month. We are no Lavater; but if we have 
not misinterpreted the physiognomy of our venerable friend, while 
he wears generally a jolly countenance, he is not averse now and 
then to a serious air. He delights in fitfulness. He leaps from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe ; especially the latter, as some of 
our pseudo- American literati, if they have not been guilty of that 
worst of all fallacies, self-delusion, will testify. 

A short chapter on fallacies may not then be altogether i inappro- 
priate, even under the cerulean covers of ‘ OLD Knick.’ But we 
assure the timid reader that we shall be neither so metaphysical us 
to start him or her from the sofa, nor so jeune as to be read with 
dreamy delight. 

Our object is not so much to trace the influences of fallacy upon 
the mind as upon the morals. We would use the mental operation 
as the conduit conveying to the affections those influences which 
either impart or poison happiness. ‘To trace the effects of fallacy 
upon the understanding would be indeed an opus magnum, involving 
all the principles of the higher metaphysics. The great and vexed 
question, since the time of Plato, has been: ‘What is Truth? 
What is its opposite? Ingenious systems have been built and 
beautified, all to crown them with Truth. 

But the mind may apprehend Truth in its genuine simplicity ; 
the understanding may be high-built as heaven; it may withstand a. 
siege carried on by the consummate tact of Hume, the brilliant on- 
slaughts of Gibbon, the flashing Saladin-stroke of Voltaire, and the 
heavy ordnance of Bayle. The whole line may flash with dazzling 
grandeur, yet be aimless in its mark. But that same understand- 
ing may yield to its own treasonable whisperings and succumb to 
proofs, which if otherwise offered, it would scorn to consider. The 
greatest source of false thinking, ‘al consequently of false acting, 
is the soft and syren voices of our own hearts and minds. Their 
persuasive subtlety rivals the most ingenious scholastic dialectics, 
and their intricate windings and chameleon changeableness would 
baffle Scotus in his happiest technical mood. How easy do the lit- 
tle whisperers of self-love and the pert young orators of vanity 
triumph over the sage and quiet admonitors of Disinterestedness 
and Humility, while engaged in their silent logomachies, tn foro 
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conscientia ! How many ambiguities, beggings of the question, 
‘sufficient reasons,’ and paronymous words, insinuate themselves 
into our thoughts, leavening by their little leaven of sophistry the 
whole lamp of a life’s contemplation ! How wonderful, that even 
the passions, prejudices, interests, that sway the meanest being, 
the weak touch that moves the finest nerve, and in one human 
brain causes the faintest thought, becomes a link in the great chain 
of reasoning, true or false, to which our destiny is bound ! 

Varro thought that the word fallacy was derived from a fando, 
because speech was the great source of deception. But Vossius 
thinks Varro himself to be the subject of a fallacy, preferring ano- 
ther source, into which we need not now inquire. If Varro be not 
right, he is not so much guilty in fact asin form. He very indi- 
rectly squints at the too mournful remark of the wily Frenchman, 
that speech was given us to disguise our thoughts. But leaving the 
philologists to fight it out, let us see what the philosophers have to 
say. Bentham has defined a fallacy as any argument employed, or 
topic suggested, for the purpose or with the. probability of producing 
the effect of deception. ‘It appears,’ says W hately, ‘to demand 
our conviction, when in fairness it should not.’ These definitions 
do not impress the full moral idea. Those who defined had not 
this immediately in view. ‘The essence of fallacy is its intent. As 
in bargaining, intention makes the fraud; in killing, the murder ; 
so in reasoning it constitutes the fallacy and the guilt. If the rea- 
soner does not design to deceive, the process is more properly 
termed a ‘ paralogism.’ 

There are too many fallacies, and too much of a disposition to 
receive more, in our day. Our age, in all its mental movements, is 
too prone to be tumultuary and saltant. We like too much the ex- 
citement of the dance, where pleasure and music float around, and 
care too little for that calm, steady, continuous movement, in which 
the mind exercises the highest prerogative of conscious existence. 
The high and shining objects of life shift and waver before our 
vision, so that the apprehension cannot grasp certainty, nor the 
judgment steadily maintain its equipoise. Like Spenser’s Malbecca, 
who loved his wife only second to his gold, when she set fire to his 
money-room and ran into the arms of Paridell, danced hither and 
thither in woful perplexity, so we are borne by glittering gauds be- 
tween one fallacy and another, without any fixedness in the great 
aim of life. It is this laxity of purpose, this failing to weigh our 
reasons in golden scales, which begets so much irresponsible think- 
ing, and in time, systematic baseness and predetermined scoundrel- 
ism. A man cannot be base or mean but from want of good logic. 
Villany and illogical reasoning are reciprocal. The one as truly 
belungs to the other as roundness to the circle. A man cannot 
reason rightly and be bad. The chain may be perfect for some 
lengths; but rest assured there is a flaw somewhere. Because it 
coheres, believe it not true. ‘There is no greater, more common, 
more enthralling fallacy, than a neat concatenation, well gilded and 
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Now we are not of that genus who are eternally carping at the 
follies, regardless of the glories, of our age. We are not of the 
number of those who see no beauty in that physical development 
which is writing, with a pen of iron, our character upontime. But 
if there was less paltering disingenuity among the leaders of the 
public mind, and a purer glow of generous enthusiasm created b 
them, we would not blush to compare our time with all the golden, 
silver, or fabulous ages of the past. Authors spring up in ranks 
from our midst, and are severally pronounced nonpareils. This 
one is so fascinating, it matters not how false; that one so brilliant, 
it matters not how base. As to the calm radiance of reason, shi- 
ning with its prismatic beauties into the soul, and the quiet profun- 
dity of thought which sanctifies by its purity, oh! tlfese are fine for 
speculative men; very appropriate in the verse of Wordsworth, or 
in the prose of Coleridge ; but for go-ahead business men, they are 
a reproach and a shame. Are they? The master minds, whose 
stamp remains longest upon the world, were they wanting in the 
higher contemplative walks of life? Were they devotees of a dark 
and delphic reason ? or did they believe with Milton, that truth had 
a plainness and brightness all her own, the darkness and crooked- 
ness being all ours ? 

It may not be uninteresting to touch upon a few of the most pro- 
minent fallacies which infect our present mode of reasoning, and 
corrupt our literature. 

We have before remarked the great influence of speech upon 
our thoughts. It is not alone a matter of curiosity to penetrate 
beneath the signs and formulas which incrust the clear fountain of 
reason. Horne Tooke has demonstrated that words were originally 
the signs of things. Even the dullest proposition and the most in- 
trusive particle were once deeply significant. Richardson, takin 
up the idea, and bringing to the investigation the results of labori- 
ous years, has shown by an induction, as remarkable as it is satis- 
factory, that even the letters which compose words—the simple 
primitive sounds, such as escape the lips of the prattling babe, were 
once freighted with meaning. How the noble structures of lan- 
guage, differing in different nations with the same distinctness and 
variety as their character and architecture, were built upon this 
rough-hewn foundation, has always been a subject inspiring the 
curiosity and quickening the research of the profoundest minds. 
But as a matter of utility, how important is the investigation! As 
true reasoning depends on the faculty of judgment between the 
ideas signified by the language, so false reasoning depends upon 
the confusion and counterfeit of these ideas thus signified. Mr. 
Locke has said, that there is so close a connection between the 
ideas and the words, and an abstract idea and general words have 
so constant a relation one to the other, that it is impossible to speak 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all consists in propo- 
sitions, without considering first the nature, use, and signification of 
language. Accordingly, all great reasoners have been, must be, 
great philologists. Plato defines with microscopic minuteness. 
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Kant, whose nenmniaalibe terminology is so frightful, was quay 
indebted for the power he has wielded, as the modern king of phi- 
losophy, to his vast knowledge of the signification of terms, and 
his wonderful system of technical terms. He who would become 
a restorer of true reasoning, even in the simplest departments of 
thought, must primarily stop the flood of innovation whieh is fast 
obtaining in our own language. Let us illustrate by some fallacies, 
which are too common. 

Take the word theory. Most persons are ready to meet all theo- 
ries, adunco naso. They regard ‘ theory’ as synonymous with ‘ ima- 
gination,’ or ‘fancy;’ referring to what might be, not to what has 
been. A man cannot use this familiar word without feeling the 
weight of prejudice which invariably attends it. If we can at all 
assist in removing the burden, and can set this word right side up, 
we shall have done the state some service. 

It is often said of a proposition, or a system, ‘ Well, this is ‘ ex- 
cellent,’ ‘ beautiful,’ ‘sublime,’ in theory, but useless or noxious in 
practice.’ Now true theory and practice, my practical friend, are 
never incompatible; and if you will only understand what theory 
really means, you will be convicted of your mistake. Mr. Burke 
says, that a theory founded on experiment and not assumed, is 
always good for so much as it explains. Our inability to push it 
farther is no argument at all against it. Mill, in his late admirable 
work on logic, of which we shall speak directly, defines it as ‘the 
completed result of philosophical experience.’ In its true sense, 
it refers to a consideration of how such a thing was produced. 
Hence practice always precedes theory. There must have been 
reasoning before the science of logic, government before political 
theory, and trading before political economy. All men act upon 
theory, before they know what it is. Men boiled water before the 
principles of caloric were discovered and classified, and ‘inhaled 
ether and were flung into a state of insensibility to pain, before Dr. 
Jackson’s scientific experiments. The end of theory is not to 
cause, but to improve practice. It facilitates by dividing labor. It 
engineers and surveys the way, enabling us the better and easier to 
lay the track. ‘ Nihil veniat in practicam,’ says Bacon; ‘ cujas non 
fit etiam doctrina et theoria.’ The end and aim of all philosophy 
is legitimate generalization; and this is the end and aim of theory. 
There is no greater piece of deception practised by these soi-disant 
men of common sense, than the ridicule and discredit which they heap 
on this noble word; for noble it is, since it ‘enables us to compre- 
hend in a few words the real law on which a phenomenon depends, 
or some property or relation which is universally true of it;’ and 
thus it becomes not only a safe but the safest guide of practice. 

A striking illustration of the power of signs over our actions was 
exhibited on the introduction of the ‘new style.’ In 1752, as we 
well know, the third of September was changed, owing to the pre- 
cession of the equinox to the fourteenth. The good English people, 
believing that their rules had coalesced with the nether powers to 
shorten their existence, cried out in mobs for their eleven days ! 
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‘Tools! we exclaim. Not so fast. There are not wanting in our 
own times illustrations which a century hence will be looked upon 
as not less ridiculous. Why, it was only the other day, while the 
telegraph-posts were being erected, that a man of good sense in 
other matters was stoutly maintaining the failure of “the telegraph 
between Wheeling and Zanesville, because the fluid could not run 
up over the hills “between the two points. He could well under- 
stand why it succeeded between Pittsburg and Wheeling, because 
it was all down-hill work. Here the fallacy was in his clinging to 
the meaning attached to fluidity. The word was paramount. 

Another “illustration of the same tendency to popular error is 
given by Mr. Mill. The popular belief was, before our temperance 
reforms, that strong drink must be the cause of strength. Here 
was a fallacy w ithin a fallacy; for granting that the word strong 
was not (as it was) applied in a totally different sense to fermented 
liquors and to the human body, there would still be involved the 
error of supposing that an effect must be like its cause, which is an 
a priort fallacy of the first rank. 

But the most singular example, and it is the last we shall offer 
under this head, is that of the amiable Berkely, by which he fondly 
hoped to have forever overwhelmed atheism and scepticism. The 
fallacy turns around the Platonic doctrines, of which he was so ar- 
dent an admirer. ‘I had an idea of an object in my mind yester- 
day. I have also an idea of it to-day. There was an intervening 
time, in which it was not in my mind. It had not ceased to exist ; 
then where was it?” He answered his own interrogatory by saying 
that there must exist an Universal Mind, the Grand Reservoir of all 
ideas, during the intervals of their conscious presence in our own 
minds. Yet all this plausible theory can be unravelled in an instant, 
if we regard the distinction, which Whately has pointed out, be- 
tween the words ‘same,’ ‘one,’ and ‘identical.’ The idea of yes- 
terday and to-day are not the same, but s¢mz/ar. ‘ Nihil simile est 
idem,’ is a sufficient refutation of this fallacy. Because a number 
of men are thinking alike, many imagine there must be some one 
thing, though not an individual, which is present in the mind of 
each; ‘And hence,’ says Whately, ‘sprung Plato’s theory of Ideas, - 
each of which was one real, eternal object, existing entire and com- 
plete in each of the individual objects that are known by one name. 
Hence, first in poetical mythology, aud ultimately perhaps in popu- 
lar belief, Fortune, Liberty, Prudence, (Minerva,) a Boundary, (Ter- 
minus,) and even the Mildew of Corn, (Rubigo,) became personified, 
deified, and represented by statues; somewhat according to the 
process which is described* by Swift, in his humorous manner, in 
speaking of Zeal, in the ‘ Tale of a Tub:’ ‘ How from a notion it 
became a word, and from thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a 
tangible substance.’ We find Seneca thinking it necessary gravely 
to combat the position of some of his stoical predecessors, that the 
cardinal virtues are animals ; while the Hindoos of the present day, 
from observing the similar symptoms, which are known by the name 
of small-pox, do not merely call it, as we do, one disease, but be- 
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lieve that the small-pox is a goddess, who becomes incarnate in 
each infected patient. To what lengths of absurdity will not the 
mind run, when led by the dazzling charm of a favorite word, or a 
word with a favorite meaning! Who asks now, ‘ What’s in a 
name?’ Charles Lamb happily hits off the too prevalent disposi- 
tion to run after the shadow, the name, and forget the substance, 
the man. What charms had the anonymous ‘ Mr. H ’ for the 
fair Melesinda ; but when he discovered himself as ‘ Mr. Hogsflesh,’ 
how horrid he appeared in her eyes! Again, when the scene 
changes, and she finds that he is really ‘ Mr. Bacon,’ how she leaped 
for joy! The cup of happiness was full. The‘ Hogsflesh’ of yes- 
terday is transmuted into the ‘ Bacon’ of to-day by more processes 
than curing. 

But how shall we guard against the fallacies which are hidden 
beneath delusive words? These may lurk within the involved ve- 
hemence of Brougham, the gorgeous imagery of Burke, the em- 
broidered veil of Macauley, or the shaggy covering of Carlyle. 
There are none so pure or enlightened but may become, despite 
their best intentions, the weather-cock of words. How careful 
should the leaders of opinion be, in their influences upon inferior 
minds, who are so apt to look at words before ideas! The best 


prescription for avoiding fallacies of this kind is the old Horatian 
rule : 


‘ Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia, neu se 
Impediat verbis lassis onerantibus aures.’ 


One of the sage rules of that feeblest of all men, bearing the name 
of philosopher, Dr. Watts, is to get a copia verborum ; as if such 
copiousness, per se, would constitute the recipient a Cicero. There 
is danger in such copiousness, unless at the same time there is car- 
ried on the study of synonyms. As well expect an abundance of 
water to turn intricate machinery, without head or direction, or 
point for the concentration of its force, as profusion of language to 
turn the thousand-fold intricacies of mind, without jar or jostle, 
around a logical axis. 

How true at every turn do we find the hackneyed idea, that in 
proportion to the elevation and value of a blessing is the degrada- 
tion of which it is susceptible, and its abandoned worthlessness 
when it degenerates into a curse! What finer endowment, nobler 
property, has man, than his voice! What more beautiful or charm- 
ing than the infinite variety of its intonations, whether warbled with 
the exquisite naturalness of Jenny Lind, or rung ore rotundo by the 
rapt orator, who moulds it 


‘To mirrors radiant with fair images 
To grace the noble fervor of an hour?’ 


And when its utterance is freighted with golden meanings; when 

those nude sounds and sweet symphonies are attired with rich and 

flowing ideas, ‘ thoughts winged for the future ;’ when it gives laws 

around which shall hereafter hinge the harmonies of the social, phy- 

sical and religious worlds, speech itself fails adequately to tell its 
VOL. XXX. 40 
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own transcendent mission. On! | how too amelie’ is man Tike « ar “ 
angel ruined,’ when he degrades this silver speech to wanton silli- 
ness, mean detraction, and subtle sophistry! He who slanders his 
neighbor is mulcted by our courts, that his tongue may cease to 
prate its malicious guile ; but he who robs Reason of her cogency, 

poisons whole communities by ingenious paradoxes, breaks the 
peace of families by fearful prognostications and ruinous projects, 

what punishment has human punishment meted out to him? None! 
His retribution is reserved for another tribunal. It seems as if 
human providence could not prov ide for so monstrous a miscreant. 

The great fallacy of the ancient philosophy was what logicians 
would term @ priort. It was assumed that there was only one true 
subject of science, and that was the general substance inherent in 
allthings. All particulars were inherently degrading to philosophy, 
being subject to perpetual flux and change. Hence their philoso- 
phy became fruitless of every thing but beautiful yet fallacious ab- 
stractions. Supposing they could read the book of nature by con- 
ning the subjective creations of our faculties, ‘they,’ as Macauly 
well says, ‘only marked time.’ Having fixed on the objects of 
science, as reflected in their own minds, it is not to be wondered 
that their generalizations remained unalterably false and hopelessly 
barren. 

It may seem strange, yet it is true, that not unlike these @ priort 
fallacies are the vulgar errors about ghosts, cures, omens and ill- 
fated names. They “all ate deduced from the false premise that 
the cause must resemble the effect. The lungs of the fox were 
once regarded as a specific for the asthma, because that animal was 
long-winded. As well might its lungs have helped a stammering 
orator, or a sententious! ‘Talk of the devil and he will appear,’ 
is a good illustration of that fallacy which raises the idea of some 
object in the mind, prepares it for a real, appears and dilates out of 
smoke or the ‘dim inane’ a monster. 

Here the mind carefully remembers every time Old Cloven-Foot 
had appeared, yet always forgets when he did not, even when ex- 
pected and talked of; just as in cures, old ladies—kind hearts ! — 
always remember that the 2 yarbs produced a powerful effect on Mrs. 
B.’s boy, that had the croup; on old Jones, that had the rheumatiz ; 
or negro Josh, who sprained his ankle; yet are oblivious of the 
thousand and one failures. Coleridge gives an example, not un- 
like: ‘Fortune favors fools.’ Many believe that maxim to be 
scriptural; and they see it verified, they think, daily. They note 
wherein she does favor fools, for such favoritism seems unnatural; 
but if she fails, it was only to have been expected, and is not noted. 
It is not unworthy of consideration, whether currency is not given 
to failacies of this kind by their epigrammatic point or their smart 
alliteration. 

The premises in this order of fallacies are prejudices. The fal- 
lacy lies in the verisimilitude to the true process. Admit the pre- 
mise, and the conclusion is as clear as ‘ founts in July.’ Admit that 
all effects must resemble their causes, and Medea, by collecting all 
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the long-lived animals and making deelinen a ‘ hell-broth,’ will pre- 
, sent you with the great panacea itself, 
Nearly allied is that fallacy which overlooks instances and mate- 
R rial circumstances. Of this nature are the notions of many young 
men, (we know not a few in the west,) who hearing that ‘Thomas 
Ewing, was a salt-boiler, Tom Corwin, a wagon- boy; and knowing 
them now to be great lawyers and men, forthwith give up the honest 
employment kind Nature had intended them to pursue, and plod 
: through Vattel, Coke and Pothier, under the full assurance that 
they will become Ewings and Corwins; which reasoning is true 
so far as adverse circumstances tend to form such characters, but 
unfortunately it fails in one material circumstance, they are not 
Corwins and Ewings, to begin with. We would not discourage 
young men from struggling even aga ‘inst difficulty. ‘He who 
wrestles with us strengthens our nerves,’ says Burke. Pater ipsi 
colen di non facilem viam voluit. But a correct understanding of 
this too common fallacy would prevent society from being pested 
with professional ‘loafers,’ and professions from being overstocked 
with incorrigible dunces and ambitious numskulls, or to use politer 
terms, men with more zeal than sense, more force than firmness, and 
i more hope than sagacity. 

If the foregoing fallacy were more attended to, there would be 
less fallacy springing from certain quarters. We would have a less 
number of those who appeal to lungs in preference to logic, make 
dogmatic assertions, indulge in sarcasm, hyperbole and drollery ; : all 
which bears upon the point in question about as strongly as the 
moon influences the new planet. 

Men of this calibre are not particular which side they advocate, 
provided they have the potency of the loaves and fishes with them. 
Single-speech Hamilton is a fine type of the order; for he said he 
could vote conscientiously on either side of any question. True, as 
Sir Roger remarked, there is something to be said on both sides. 
‘Si exemplis agitatur, profecto paria fiant ;’ but we are yet to learn 
that every falsehood has not its opposite truth. He who practices 
on a different principle, had better read the Socratic denunciations 


of those old confounders ‘of Right and Wrong; the time-serving 
Sophists. 
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We have seen men of silver hair, in order to neutralize the effect 
of a well-compacted argument of a young man, resort to the cold 
and disingenuous device of persuading the hearers that the natural 
ardor and well-tempered zeal of the latter was mere ‘passion ; or 
assuming a patronizing air, and grandeur of expression, deplore 
the inexperience of their opponent, as if age necessarily carried 
with it experience; or, as if that were the material circumstance 
in issue. There is not a greater source of popular error than 
the common method of seasoning a speech with palatable jokes; 
raising a laugh at the facetiousness of yourself, and the slip of your 
adversary in some immaterial point. If your cause be gloomy, 
only apply the cow-hide of sarcasm and the swill-pail of abuse, and 
; although you are guilty of a fallacy classed by Aristotle as among 
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those extraneous to the matter, (@ 10v 1gayuatov,) you will gain 
your point, which is, you know, the great aim of reasoning; or, if 
you fail in this, overrate and aggravate what is asserted against 
you; then how easy and persuasively can you palliate; or under- 
rate and admit the charge in a degree, then how effectual is a com- 
plaisant apology! If any thing cuts, you can blunt its edge bya 
convenient hypothesis. If speaking glibly would raise a suspicion, 
appear to hesitate and boggle, and you will raise a sympathy; but 
if boggling and blushing would betray, hide your face in perpetual 
brass and enduring impudence. 

Another illustration of this facility in blinking the material and 
laboring the immaterial circumstances, with the permission of a 
friend, we extract from his 


PORTFOLIO OF A PETTIFOGGER 


TimotHy PEACEASLE THis was an action brought before the Mayor of Uniontown, to re- 
versus cover $25 fur makinga flag. The flag had been delivered to, and 
Tue CoMMITTEE OF THE used by the Braves; but after considerable use and some abuse, the 
‘Cuocraw Braves.’ J silk began to crack; the eagle had shown symptoms of moulting, and 
the stars of shooting from their spheres. All this was appropriate to lessen the damages on the 
quantum meruit, or it might have been the ground of a new action for deceit; but Mr. O’N , the 
ingenious counsel, (with the blood and style of Purutrs) who defended the ‘ Braves,’ after laying 
down the law that no pay could be received by PEACEABLE for an article which had failed of its pur- 
pose, proceeded very logically (apparently logical,) to show the transcendent glory which attended 
the flag in general, and the American eagle in particular ; and so wrought upon the feelings of the 
patriotie Mayor, that he earried the day, regardless of the material circumstauces of the case.’ 


His speech is partially reported ; and though we doubt its entire 
fidelity, knowing the tendency to exaggerate in mankind, with the 
permission of our friend we give the peroration, as not unworthy 
of immortal type: 

‘Dogs your honor want to know the purpose of a flag? Long before Lronipas grasped the Gre- 
cian banner and rushed into the pass of Thermopyle ; long before the concave crescent of HANNI- 
BAL routed the Roman legions at Cannz, and waved their Numidian banners in the faee of the seven- 
hilled city ; long before Sergeant Jasper wrote his name down on the immortal rolls of Fame in the 
days which tried men’s souls, or BoNaPaRTeE flew with the eagles of France to the summit of univer- 
sal dominion, The Flag was the conspicuous object around which embattled hosts have rallied. Chivalry 
waved it over the sepulchre in Palestine, after many a well-fought field, and Patriotism will piant it 
upou the minarets which aspire from the Halls of the Montezumas. Where, in all the repertories 
of history, from Joshua to General Taytionr, from Xerxes to Colonel DonipHan, can you find the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war, of which the immortal Swan of Avon sings, unless banners 
were flung tothe breezes and the airs of heaven kissed the painted folds? Buena-Vista, Cerro 
Gordo and Monterey would be inglorious, had not the eagles of the republic alighted on the ensigns 
of our gallant army. And shall the ‘Choctaw Braves’ be compelled to pay twenty-five dollars for that 
same eagle, done up after this inglorious manner? (He seizes the banner and shows off the eagle.) 
Forbid it! shades of departed heroes! Forbid it! gallant spirits whose bones now lie bleaching on 


the plains of Mexico, and whose homes are in the bright settin’ sun! No S-1-n! PEACEABLE can’t re- 
cover !’ 


To which magniloquent conclusion of counsel the court assented, 
and a nonsuit was awarded. 

Mathematicians talk of ‘logical inelegancies.’ Orators indulge 
in illogical elegancies with more cogeney and effect. We give the 
above as a specimen of a great deal of the reasoning in our popu- 
lar assemblies and forums. Only set a sympathetic chord a-twang, 
and away goes the best-built fabric of logic ! 

We will conclude by noticing a fallacy which has reared its ser- 
pent crest in our modern literature, and which deserves the repro- 
bation of all independent minds. We refer to the prevailing hero- 
worship of our time. 


How many false reputations have been palmed off upon the 
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world, whereby tricky sneiinienlon fins iouuh outbid to rifle seiheneey 
of its reward and genius of its honor! A biographical dabster, 
seized with the furor of apothedsis, exhausts the vocabulary of en- 
comium, and lavishes with indiscriminate hand fulsome flattery, until 
the sense aches with the surfeit. This would be harmless, if confined 
to its appropriate sphere of fiction; but real men must be taken 
from history, and over their heads is written a large lie, in order to 
gratify this itching for adulation. That fine sense which separates 
and analyzes character, and paints the lightest shade as well the 
blackest, seems to have departed. A great man admits of no 
mediocrity. Prove him great in poetry, and he is great in religion 
too; as some would almost have us believe Shelly was, after his own 
manner. Prove him great in philosophy, as was Bacon; and a 
1 Montagu, with his loving pencil, will draw you an ideal for private 
worth. Prove hima great orator; and a Mirabeau has his Carlyle, 
with his magic pen, or a De Cormenin, with his extravagant eulogy, 
to lift him to the highest heaven, endowed with all the graces and 
virtues. In fine, prove him great as a monstrosity, on the principle 
that a calf with five legs and two heads would be great, and he is 
worshipped with as much ceremony as the golden calf of old. 

Such worshipping i is not found alone in the grand anthems which 
Thomas Carlyle sings to Old Thor, Mahomet or Cromwell; not 
alone in the sketches of Gilfillan whose great High Priest is Thomas 
Carlyle; but every Gilfillan must have his worshipper, and every 
worshipper of Gilfillan sits upon a stool higher than another, rolling 
his humble eye upward, expecting for this pious mummery the wor- 
ship of some smaller specimen of the genus mollis-saponaceous. 
Thus we have a sliding scale, descending ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less,’ of this most ridiculous ritual. Never in the days 
of rankest superstition was there such a magnificent piece of 
quackery. True, it is redeemed now and then by the splendor of 
the service. The swinging censers are of gold, and the incense 
curls with facile beauty; the images are painted with the rich and 
varied touches of master-hands, and entrancing music ‘swells vast 
to heaven ;’ but a Luther is needed to break the spell, and begin the 
work of the iconoclast; to free mind from this abject thra ldom, and 
banish this most degr ading of all worships, the worship of equals, 
to its own barbarian home. 

j But says some one: ‘ Are not the influences of great men and 
their heroic actions happy and benignant? Do they not enkindle, 
even in distant minds, sparks of kindred excellence ? 

Yes; but you withdraw from true heroism its best influence, be- 
side robbing reason of its eclectic and discriminating power, by 
attributing even to the best an ideal immaculateness. As much as 
you elevate an instinctive and spontaneous mode of action, you 
degrade voluntary and reflective action. This is the great fallacy 
of modern literature. When you raise a Cromwéll, you must drag 
down a Sir Harry Vane. When you set up the Reformer, you are 
replacing with the other hand the image he dashed down. When 

you idolize a Johnson, you are guilty of an idolatry he would have 
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despised. When you give glory to Mahomet, from wHom do you 
withdraw it ? 

This worship is only carried on by disregarding the processes of 
right reason, and by men who, pl: Linly avow that the thinking and 
moral nature are but different phases of the same indissoluble 1 unity, 
the living mind, and only distinguished from each other by the ne- 
cessities of speech. All distinction between inclination and duty 
is banished, and Virtue is deprived of her paramount authority. 
This facility 1 in blending energy with earnestness; in extolling the 
proportions of the high-built genius, ‘which hath no heart for its 
foundation,’ as the harmony of heaven; in making the worst best, 
because they are brightest in intellect, and the meanest god-like, 
because they are Satantically sublime ; can only find a parallel in the 
wonderful generation of polyps as discovered by Trembly. He 
found that these vegetable animals can be made to change heads ; 
for the head of one may be engrafted on the body of the other ; 
and if the tail of one be placed | in the mouth of the other, the two 
heterogeneous extremities readily unite, so as to confound all our 
notions of personal identity! 

It is to be regretted that this huge fallacy of hero-worship is not 
confined to mere literature. Our country, as a people governing 
themselves, will feel the influence resulting from confounding great- 
ness in one department with greatness in another. Because a man 
can fight bravely, many conclude that he can govern wisely; and 
vice-versa. Benton and Taylor are by no means reciprocal terms ; 
let us suggest, without detracting from either in their appropriate 
‘spheres. Still the one mzght have made a great General, and the 
other may make a good President, without destroying our argument. 

If you want an object for your veneration, cast off the shackles 
of personal homage, and pay devotion to principle. If you will 
worship, allow us to show you an object. Take Junius as 1s 
hero. There he is! an abstract man; an embodied principle ; 
living truth! Would you know who he is? It is enough to Secon 
and feel that a mighty heart beat beneath that brilliant rhetoric with 
its antithetic brilliant and searching interrogatory. There he is, 
and from his cloudy throne, 

‘In glory unobscured 
And with the majesty of darkness round,’ 

he speaketh like an oracle, whether as the hater of corruption, the 
scourge of hypocrisy, the champion of the press, the mentor of 
lords, the censor of commons or the teacher of royalty. Dark is 
he? Dark to silly curiosity.; but a bright and breathing soul to 
him who is tinctured with no Boswellian servility to the man, and no 
Carlylish worship of heroes. 

3ut rejoice, friend of independent Thought, for a better day is 


dawning. Mackay, in his inimitable way, has caught the inspira- 
tion, and sings it8 promised advent : 


‘WHEN greedy authors wield the pen, 
To please the vulgar town, 

Depict great thieves as injured men 

And heroes of renown: 
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Pander to prejudices unclean, 
Apologize for crime, 
And daub the vices of the mean 
With flattery like slime : 
For Miiton’s craft, for SHAKSPEARE’S tongue, 
We blush, but yet reply, 
Grub little moles, grub under ground 
There ’s sunshine in the sky!’ 


All these darling fallacies which we have enumerated are not 
alone the bantlings of vulgar minds, but are caressed by those who 
know better. Hence they have become deep rooted in our midst. 
In such a juncture, we hail with peculiar delight a work like that of 
Mr. Mill, of which we promised to say something. Such a work, 
coming as it does brightly and beautifully stamped from his clear, 
pure and analytic mind, doubly refined by passing the ordeal of his 
own unsurpassed critical acumen, will do much to straighten the 
crooked paths of fallacy into which we are straying. His singular 
boldness, extensive research, familiar acquaintance with ancient and 
modern philosophy, and his extraordinary power of classification, 
give him a shield almost as potent against Fallacy as was the dia- 
mond one of Prince Arthur, which could turn men into stones, 
stones into dust, and dust into nothing. It matters not where he 
meets the fallacy; whether in the vulgar errors recorded by Sir 
Thomas Browne, in the @ priort speculations of Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza; in the domain of numbers and mathematics ruled by 
Pythagorus, Playfair and Newton; in the regions of metephysics 
where Kant and Coleridge reign sublime, or in the mystic realms of 
the Platonists, Vedas and Hegelians; whether in the morals of 
Cicero, the ecclesiastical polity of old Hooker, the Organon of Bacon, 
the socialism of Rousseau and Hobbes, the philosophy of Couisin, 
or the theories of Malthus: ‘any where, any where, i the world,’ 
he lays it open with his keen scalpel, with a kind, earnest and honest 
mind. Before his logic, not alone vulgar error but the most inge- 
niously-wrought sophistry cannot stand. He unravels with equal 
ease the linsey-wolsey of the house-wife and the web of Arachne. 
His work richly deserves the commendations it has received in 
England, and which, for the honor of American mind, we hope it 
will receive here. His social science, ‘ Historical Method,’ and his 
moral and political logic, which follow his analysis and classification 
of fallacies, and which form the conclusion of his able work, would, 
if truly pondered, arrest the thousand vagrant reformatory projects 
and fallacies which are enervating the public mind. He is an Eng- 
lishman such as an American may delight to honor; liberal in his 
politics, with no false veneration for the past, with no servility to 
greater minds, and with a true sense of the progressiveness and 
dignity of mankind. What one man can do, to scatter the chaff of 
error, and teach men how to sow, reap and garner the golden grain 
of truth, that has Mr. Mill accomplished. But much, almost every 
thing, depends on the individual. He who receives, must cast out 
the fallacy. The sword of Telephus was the best cure for its own 
wounds. 


It is no trifling question of casuistry, no theme for ridicule, how 
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shall a man best subserve his own happiness and maintain his men- 
tal vigor, not only in society, but in solitude? Solitude comes to us 
all. Disappointment drives many a noble soul to seek its refuge. 
It is needless for any one, who is accustomed to reflect, to pretend 
to such an immersion in worldliness that he does not need an anchor, 
sure and steadfast within, to stay him amid storms, and make him 
confident against prospective adversity. Where will he find that 
anchor? Hope, although symbolized by the anchor, is not sufficient. 
The loose delusions of paradoxy, the filmy visions from fancy’s loom, 
and the beauties of a false philosophy, cannot be relied upon, in the 
self-searching hour of solitude. Fallacy, in all its forms, is too 
wavering and unsubstantial. Truth alone is firm and improgressive ; 
for, as De Quincy well says, ‘truths are held by a prificiple of strong 
internal cohesion.’ Truth, strange as it may seem, does not move. 
She draws by her attractiveness other shining particles to herself. 
These form the ‘great bases for Eternity.’ You will not find her 
always in the enchanted chambers of power, nor reposing on the 
couches of luxury; but you will find her where old Burton sought 
her, in woods where waters are. In solitude, she appears as she did 
to him, ‘ with her shining light and sparkling countenance, so as ye 
may not be able lightly to resist her.’ To contemplate is to worship 
her; and her’s is no mock ‘hero worship.’ He who counts her 
rosary will receive the purest spiritual aliment. Let us look upon 
her as the Knight of Holiness looked upon her beautiful embodi- 
ment, Una, in the cave of Despair, when he was about to yield to 
the morbid sophistry which, like ‘dropping honeie,’ fell from the sub- 
tle tongue of the grisly Enchanter; and even forlorn and squalid 
Misery will be robed in her celestial light. ‘Certainly,’ says Bacon, 
‘it is a heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in Charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of Truru.’ 


THE NORBTHERN LIGHTS 


Mysterious Lights! that paint the northern sky, 
And tinge the sombre dome of silent night 

With streakings of Aurora’s rosy light, 

As sparkling, flashing zenith-ward ye fly : 
Strange beams! how oft to superstitious eye 
Your solemn flickerings and changes bright 
Seem fiery chariots rushing to the fight ; 

Dread signs that the last awful day draws nigh ! 
To me ye happier fancies bring to mind : 

Let cold Philosophy assign thy cause, 

And hedge thy beauties round with rules and laws; 
°T is Angels, gentle Pozrry would say, 

Whose glory, as to heav’n they wing their way, 
Leaves bright and glowing tracks behind. 


Rochester, Aug., 1847. 
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‘THE FACE OF THE DEAD.’ 


‘Tux dignity with which Deara invests his victim inspires us with an awe no living thing can 


create.- + - We shrink with horror from the touchof that hand which but yesterday was firmly 


clasped in our own’ : Marrtave: a Nover , 


I. 


WE gaze with deep awe on the face of the dead, 
As they lie in their solemn and dreamless repose ; 

And we shrink from their presence with feelings so dread, 
That the heart in its terror seems guddenly froze. 


Il. 


It little avails though the loved one now cold, 

When life-warm, was gentle as Music’s own breath ; 
The arm that our infancy once could enfold 

Has a touch how repulsive, when stiffened by Death ! 


Ill. 


Ah! well I remember the morning in June, 
Though twenty long years have since vanished away, 
When first my young heart learned its dirge-notes to tune, 
As my ‘ Angel of Youth’ in her winding-sheet lay ! 


Iv. 


The eyes whose mild light on my spirit first shone 
For ever had ceased in their sweetness to beam, 

And her smiles, which in sickness no dimness had known, 
Like tender young orphans, did holier seem. 


Ve 


Yet I could not approach her and touch her pale lips, 
Though the first that my infantile cheek did e’er meet, 
And though sweet as the dew that the honey-bee sips 
Were the prayers I had caught there, and learned to repeat. 


vt 


I thought as I gazed on her cold livid face, 

That the Angel of Death, whothe havoc had wrought, 
Was lingering still in that sanctified place, 

Which seemed with the presence of Derry fraught. 


Vit. 


O Gop! must the child that now looks in my eye, 
And smiles as its sweet little image it sees, 

When the mirror is hidden, and pulseless I lie, 
Behold me with awe which its feelings shall freeze ? 


virt. 


O call me away to the home of my hopes, 
When afar from the few who may cherish my name, 
And then, when the morn of their sorrowing opes, 
No death-cloud shall shadow grief’s love-kindled flame. 
Buffalo, (N. Y.,) September, 1847. 
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Che Eqvptian Letters, 


FROM AbD’ ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CKADEE AT CAIRO. 


In the course of my rambles through this great city, it is not unu- 
sual with me to step into the place where justice is administered. 
I am curious to see what difference exists between this country and 
my own, in this particular; and as the nation believes itself to be 
the most enlightened in the world, beside possessing the most ap- 
proved method of discovering and punishing guilt, of securing the 
rights of individuals, of curbing the oppressor and protecting the 
oppressed, it is quite natural I should wish to acquire knowledge 
that may be useful to me in after life. In your quality of ‘ Bash-Katil’ 
(chief Secretary to the Ckadee) it behooves you also to seek wisdom, 
even though it come from Infidels, so that you may be prepared to 
combat any new form of guilt, or be able more effectually to shield 
the innocent. Our blessed Ckoran, which contains the rule of faith, 
is also filled with precepts which meet all questions of civil law, yet 
it wisely permits us to open our ears to instruction from every source, 
trusting that Allah in his kindness will lead our thoughts to that part 
only which is pure. 

Go with me then to one of the Halls of Justice. It is a large 
room, the doors of which are ever open for the entrance of persons 
who desire to observe legal proceedings. At one end isa raised 
platform where sit the judges. There is nothing in their external 
appearance to distinguish them from the by-standers. The Moof’tee, 
who has the highest seat, and the Fellah who gapesat him from below, 
are both dressed alike. He has no turban on his head, no prayer 
carpet is spread for him, and he keeps his sandals on his feet. He 
has not with him his pipe, yet he lets you see, by a variety of ways, 
that he uses and is fond of tobacco. A little below and near the 
Moof’tee’s seat is a large. enclosure where assemble the lawyers ; 
those who have causes pending rise whenever they have occasion 
to speak ; the others are silent, or talk in a low voice to their neigh- 
bors, cut pieces of wood with a knife, to quicken the thoughts that 
are afterward to be uttered, and throw their legs on tables made 
for the purpose, so that they may not be soiled when they spit upon 
the floor. At the side is a row of seats for a number of men, who 
when assembled in this place are called the jury. In legal language 
this is composed of a ‘ certain number of men sworn to inquire into 
and try a matter of fact, and to declare the truth upon such evidence 
as shall appear before them.’ This body is treated by the lawyers 
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with great respect when on their seats, always addressed by the title 
of ‘gentlemen,’ yet when away, will hardly receive from them a 
passing notice of recognition. People make way for them when- 
ever they go in or come out of the Hall in a body, and they have the 
privilege of spitting on whomsoever and on whatsoever they please, 
provided it be not on the Moof’tee himself. 

These several persons thus assembled constitute what is called a 
Tribunal of Justice. Of the three parts that compose this tribunal, 
the most efficient, and the one the people most depend upon to main- 
tain and dispense justice, isthe jury. Thesystem of juries is much 
prized and highly extolled both here and in England, not only as the 
true, but almost the only safeguard to personal liberty. Any indi- 
vidual, whatsoever may be his station in life, color or capacity, may 
practice as a lawyer, provided he has previously gone through a 
prescribed course of study; and the judges who are the expounders 
of the law, who should be men of great capacity as well as deeply 
learned, are appointed more often as a reward for their political ser- 
vices than for legal wisdom; it follows therefore that on the up- 
rightness, intelligence and natural sagacity of twelve men called 
jurors, mainly rest the life, liberty and civil rights of the whole com- 
munity. One would imagine that a body of men on whom devolves 
such important trusts would be chosen with the strictest regard for 
their fitness for their high and responsible office, yet this is by no 
means the case. 

On a certain day an officer of the court throws into a box a num- 
ber of pieces of paper, on which are written the names of persons 
whom he thinks ought to serve as jurors. He has no personal know- 
ledge of them, probably never saw one of them, knows nothing of 
their fitness for the duty, and has no regard to their station, condi- 
tion or private character. Asa proof of this indifference of choice, 
if it happen, as is not unusual, that one who has been regularly 
drawn to serve, should be absent, his place is immediately supplied 
by the officer taking the first who may chance to be near him. The 
names being drawn from the box, these men thus chosen are assem- 
bled in the hall just spoken of, placed on the seats allotted to them, 
there to listen to the most complicated cases as they are expounded 
to them by the lawyers engaged on each side, who by the by as often 
bewilder as enlighten; after which they retire to a private room, 
there to decide unanimously upon the guilt or innocence of the 
party accused. 

You will I think at once say that this is hap-hazard work to ar- 
rive at justice; that these men cannot all be capable of forming a 
correct opinion on matters they have suddenly been called from their 
accustomed occupations to decide upon, and that the chance is equal 
whether justice or injustice is declared. 

There are other causes which operate to prevent the verdict of 
the jury being the deliberate conviction of the mind of each indi- 
vidual juror. When in the case of criminal actions the law is 
severe, the jury is inclined to temper it with mercy, and to bring in 
a verdict for a lesser offence, however strong may be the proof of 
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the guilt of the accused; this is done in violation of their oaths to 
be governed in their decision solely by law and evidence. _ Beside, 
a strong disinclination is now manifest against capital punishments ; 
so much so, that if the jury find that by their verdict this would be 
inflicted, they come into court and declare their inability to agree, 
one dissentient being of course sufficient to prevent unanimity. 
When this occurs (and it does frequently) the court discharges them 
and orders a new trial. This want of agreement among jurors is 
become common in this country, even in civil suits, and is a sign 
either that a defect exists in the law, or that the duty of jurors is 
considered as a burden from which they seek to be relieved, by 
throwing it on toa new panel. By the English practice, jurors are 
kept together till they do agree. This is almost like the ancient 
torture to produce confession, only it is a milder form of coercion. 
Yet it does not bring conviction to 2 juror’s mind, for a man is not 
sooner convinced of a point upon an empty stomach than on a full 
one, Wherefore he of the jury who has most power of endurance 
draws assent from the others, and thus becomes sole master of the 
fate of the accused. Yet the law calls this uniformity of opinion. 
It is any thing butthat. Further, even in civil suits it is not uncom- 
mon to form a verdict by compromise among the jurors. 

If when the jury do not agree, and the disagreement turns upon a 
matter of law, the judge gives explanations by which to show 
wherein the law applies to the case. And here a new obstacle oc- 
curs to prevent the verdict of a jury being the unbiased opinion of 
allandeach. One of the greatest difficulties in the way of a juror 
is, where guilt is mixed partly of facts and partly of law. A juror 
is not likely to possess a knowledge of the law: he cannot tell whe- 
ther the act committed had that peculiar character which by law 
makes it a crime; of course he must rely upon the judge to state 
what the law is, as applicable to the facts. Now the judge may be 
full of legal knowledge, yet he may by passion or prejudice be 
warped in judgment, and give to the law a leaning its framers never 
contemplated; moreover, he may at the same time undertake to com- 
ment upon the matters of fact. In both cases the effect must be 
injurious to the independence of the jury. They will naturally 
place implicit faith on the interpretation of the law as given to 
them from the bench; and although they are not bound to heed 
the comments, yet their minds are liable to be swayed thereby. 
Hence an influence is created by the judge, and the greater this in- 
fluence, whether derived from learning or character, the weaker will 
be the power of the jury to resist its effect, so that at last it may 
come, that one man is both judye and jury, while all the forms of 
justice are observed. 

Neither is a juror always aided by the counsel. If he listen to 
the arguments on both sides with the attention he is bound to give, 
he is not always sure of having a clear view of the merits of the 
case, for one lawyer with a bad cause may have the greatest ability 
to persuade ; the other, who has justice on his side, may yet be defi- 
cient in the art of making itapparent. He cannot with composure 
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weigh in his mind the arguments on each side while the counsel are 
absorbed in the examination or in the heat of their address. He 

has not the advantage possessed by the judge of being able to fix 

the attention on one subject, especially one he is not familiar with, 

nor has he an opportunity of taking notes to refresh his memory or 

aid his reflections. On the whole, the rigid impartiality looked for 

in the jury system is not always to be relied upon, and it may be 

a question whether, under its present form and practice, it is so per- 

fect a safeguard to the rights of individuals as is imagined by those 

who live under it. 

Trial by jury was practiced among the christians at a very early 
period of their history. Its existence may be traced as far back as 
the eighth century of the era of the christians (about the two hun- 
dredth year of the Hegira) when it prevailed among the Scandina- 
vian tribes. It was not however always resorted to. The feudal 
knights were too arrogant to permit persons lower than their order 
to assume the right of adjusting their disputes: hence the wager of 
battle was instituted; yet this was ot of universal practice, being 
applied to at last only by the weak and aged. Then came the ordeal, 
or appeal to Heaven, instituted by the clergy to keep up their influ- 
ence, by imposing upon the minds of the superstitious. So low 
were the masses sunk in ignorance, that the clergy believed a mira- 
cle must be resorted to for the purpose of moving them: accordingly 
one was manufactured to suit the times. The lowest jugglery was 
often practiced to deceive the ignorant to condemn the innocent, and 
permit the guilty to escape. After this, the trial by jury came into 
universal use, and has continued to be the law of England and this 
country a great number of years. Like all human institutions it is 
not perfect, and the progress of civilization, which has produced such 
changes in the conduct and moral sentiments of mankind, may ren- 
der a modification of the system absolutely necessary. 

In Egyptit is certain it cannot be made to work ; and happily for 
us we have a ruler whose great wisdom and impartiality supersede 
the use of such an institution. Our Basha, on whom be blessings ! 
has a way which shows that he can unite in his person the two quali- 
ties of judge and juror. In one of his journeys into the interior, a 
cultivator of the soil appeared before him, to complain that his only 
cow, on which depended the support of his wife and children, had 
been forcibly taken from him for rent, and he was now destitute. 
Such a flagrant act of oppression was not to be borne; so his High 
ness lost no time in finding another person with two cows, one > of 
which he took and gave to him who complained. This was a sum- 
mary way of redressing a wrong. No bill of indictment was found, 
for the crime was apparent; no counsel wasted time in arguing for 
or against the parties; no judge summed up the evidence or ex- 
plained the law; in a twinkling, justice was administered, and pro- 
perty distributed with an equal hand. The man who had suffered 
was made whole from his loss, and the man of two cows still had 
one left, for which he was grateful. He did not offend our lord and 
master by a murmur, well knowing that this is disrespectful. 


New-York, twenty-fifth day of the Moon , 
Zoo'l Hheg geh: Hegira, 1260. 
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Better Twenty-fifth. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


A custom prevails here among literary and scientific men, who 
have neither inclination nor leisure to write books, to deliver public 
discourses on such topics as they are familiar with, and which may 
be interesting to those who seek knowledge by an easy road. The 
practice has many advantages ; it gives a young man of abilities an 
opportunity of displaying them, whereby in the end he may acquire 
literary or scientific reputation, while at the same time it conveys to 
the unlearned more instruction by listening an hour than can be 
obtained by a whole day of reading. A listener may not always, in 
so short space of time, acquire a great deal of positive knowledge, 
but this is just within his reach, by awakening his mind to facts he 
knew little of before, and by the method pointed out by the lecturer, 
to make these facts subservient to his enjoyment or’ improvement. 
You must not imagine that all those who deliver discourses are 
equally gifted in learning, or that all have equal power of fixing the 
attention of their audience. Some of these discourses are poor in 
composition; some might pass as being good, but are delivered in a 
dull way; on the other hand, many are well.written and well recited, 
so that they have the effect to quicken the thoughts and excite the 
curiosity to know more of the subject under discussion. 

Occasionally I have been present at these exhibitions, induced 
by a wish to see as much as possible of the ways of the people, as 
well as by a desire to increase my stock of knowledge. A short 
time since I listened to a person who delivered a discourse upon 
Civilization, its rise and progress. The orator’s matter and man- 
ner were both good, yet I was not satisfied; my mind was not filled. 
After he had finished, I thought there was much more to know, and 
that he had not entered into the subject quite deep enough. This 
state of mind induced a long train of reflection, which determined 
me to attempt to gratify my desire from my own stock of ideas, 
aided by the writings of those of the learned who had thrown light 
upon a question so deeply interesting to every thinking person. 
When I sat down to the task 1 had imposed upon myself, it ap- 
peared less easy than I had imagined. When I drew up the cur- 
tain and looked about for materials to work with, I was sorely puz- 
zled to know how to begin, or rather was at a loss to discover 
where the beginning was to be found. I consulted several books, 
and soon saw that the authors did not begin at what I considered 
the true commencement. They took civilization after it had been 
planted, and then marked its progress. This is not going back far 
enough. Robertson, Guizot, and others, have all treated very ably 
on the matter, but they begin at the fall of the Roman empire; 
when, to be sure, the world was thrown into darkness, and civiliza- 
tion was almost extinct, while arts, science, literature, and even 
morals, were nearly forgotten. Then they speak of the progress 
of society; of individuals; amelioration of the social system ; ex- 
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pansion of the faculties of man; without considering that civiliza- 
tion had once flourished, and that records were still in existence to 
show how it had reached an exalted state, and by what means it 
was lost. <A feeble ray of light still shone on the path of improve- 
ment, where might be found means to recover the lost blessing ; 
something was still visible to found civilization upon. The sky 
was dim, but the darkness was not total. The Romans in their 
fall left roots which remained long in a dormant state, yet still re- 
tained life; when dug up from beneath the rubbish that had col- 
lected over them, and carefully tended, they budded and brought 
forth goodly fruit in given time. 

This is the starting-point of most authors I have read. In begin- 
ning after this manner, the hardest part of the labor is already 
done ; they have only to dwell on exterior circumstances ; to mark 
the events and revolutions of the social system, and see where it 
brings man out. It does not occur to them to go farther back and 
look deeper, to enter into the interior of man’s nature, to display 
his natural faculties, and describe the change of his ideas when he 
is left alone to his own workings. I incline to the opinion that 
civilization is not a particular fact, but rather a gradual change pro- 
duced on men’s minds by a desire to improve their condition; an 
effort to develope their inherent powers. It is a remove from the 
primitive or savage state, whereby in the first place man’s physical, 
then. moral condition, is improved, and afterward, his political. 

In the savage state, man’s food depends on game, which is 
perhaps eaten raw, or baked in the sun. In warm climates he goes 
almost if not quite naked, and in cold climates he covers himself 
with skins, which he rudely sews together with the sinews of the 
animals he kills. His mind is a blank, on which very few images 
are painted. He thinks only of what is before him, and how he 
shall keep in life, regardless of those who are nearest to him. He 
cannot count beyond the number of his fingers, and only by these 
because they happen to be present to his sense of sight and touch. 
He sees the effect of the wind and the lightning, hears the thunder, 
and thinks an angry spirit threatens his life; sees the bright sun, 
and the fields covered with flowers, and the trees bearing fruit, and 
then believes another more benevolent spirit watches over him and 
ministers to his wants. All this, in a certain sense, is tangible ; but 
his idea of a Supreme Creator, Upholder and All-wise Governor, is 
so confused that he cannot in any way explain it to himself; and his 
actions are but little influenced by these visible objects of nature. 
He moves and breathes, but his soul is a clod without life-giving 
spirit: it has no elevation; it crawls on the earth; is grovelling, 
earthly. 

I now think I hear you say, ‘ You have found your beginning.’ I 
think so too. My man is low enough; if he had counted with his 
toes instead of his fingers, he would have been not lower, intellec- 
tually. Let us therefore take him by the hand and go a-head. To 
say that an ignorant people can of themselves perform acts whereby 
they can cast off their rudeness and make an advance toward civili- 
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zation, is advancing an opinion which, I am aware, sounds in the 
ears of certain goodly persons, heterodox ; of course, very repre- 
hensible. Yet facts will bear me out, and justify me in adherin 
to the opinion, up to a certain point. Man no doubt derives his 
faculties from his Maker; but their development, the uses they 
are put to, depend upon himself, and he is subject to a variety of 
circumstances beyond his control, many of which are impediments 
he has to overcome. He zs born with something in him, and with 
this he does invent new things; he has desires and longings after 
that which he does not possess. This sets all his faculties in mo- 
tion; the whole machinery of the mind is put at work to satisfy 
these cravings, which when done they become necessary to his ex- 
istence, and the man works on to obtain more. The mofe he works 
the more he acquires, and the more he acquires the more he wants ; 
and happy, thrice happy for him is it that such is the fact. As his 
appetite sharpens, his invention quickens, and his life is rendered 
easier by the improved modes he adopts to sustain it. 

Thus man gains much of himself, but he does not gain all; for 
his views are yet limited to present enjoyment; whereas your true 
civilized man goes beyond, adds to a bare subsistence comforts, to 
comforts luxuries, and taxes his ingenuity to retain these benefits 
and impart them to others. The primitive man, or savage, or bar- 
barian, by whatever name called, labors for himself alone; the 
civilized man, not only for himself, but for those around him, and 
bestows a thought upon those who are to succeed him. One is go- 
verned by appetite, or instinct, like a brute ; the other is influenced 
by moral principle, which makes him seek the good and avoid the 
evil, without reference to present pleasure. Another disadvantage 
attached to savage life is, that, however naturally ingenious the peo- 
ple may be in supplying their wants and rendering their habitations 
comfortable, they make no progress ; they do not improve on the 
knowledge they first possessed. Years roll on, and they are no far- 
ther advanced ; their condition remains the same. 

A distinction should be made between civilization and an im- 
provement of the social state. Man is not naturally an insulated 
being. He inclines toward social life. He soon learns that it is the 
best method of preserving himself, and the best means of supplying 
his wants. He has, unknown to himself, a sentiment which draws 
him to his fellow men, even before he sees the necessity of the 
union. The very beasts of the field love to herd; man does the 
same, and gives it another name. Men like to live near each other, 
and as they become sensible to the advantages of uniting, their 
numbers increase within a small’space of territory, till at last towns 
and communities are created. Numbers give strength for defence 
or attack, yet still their condition may not be greatly improved. 
This may be called a social state, but it is not civilization. It is 
true it is a step toward it, but civilization cannot properly be said 
to commence till something like a regular government is formed ; 
till man enjoys some degree of freedom, is secure in his property, 
and may remove from place to place without forfeiture of his caste 
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or rights. Yet it is true that the germ of civilization lies in man’s 
nature, and all history is but the record of his efforts to advance 
from the place where he stands. He is subject to, and forced to 
obey, the law of progress which propels him, in spite of all obsta- 
cles; and he works on with a patience which time itself does not 
exhaust. 

Barbarism is not a ‘ state of nature,’ as some writers assert, nei- 
ther is there a warrant for believing it to be the original condition 
of man: with equal truth it may be said, it is not one of purity, 
virtue and happiness. Man’s earthly destiny is in part marked out 
by his organization. That of the brute creation determines their 
life and conduct, but anatomy reveals nothing to show that he was 
designed for a life of entire repose or one of unceasing activity. 
He has the power of changing from one state to another with little 
effort, and all his faculties fit him for society and improvement. 

And as regards the primitive state of what is called the ‘ patri- 
archal age,’ it was not so pure as many well-meaning persons ima- 
gine. Men were still well filled with passions, which were often 
brought into play. It is not to be supposed, when they wanted to 
improve their domestic and social condition, and form something 
like a government for the better management of increased num- 
bers, that they calmly and without contention made a free choice 
of the most virtuous of the community as rulers over them; that 
they yielded without a murmur their individual rights, and that they 
who were chosen took the sovereignty merely to oblige the mass, 
without a little leaven of ambition to soften the sacrifice. This is 
all mere speculation, notwithstanding it is given to us at times as 
truth, in beautiful verse. Men in no age are so pure as that they 
can coolly sit down to enact laws, define rights, and administer 
justice, without having their passions excited, and contests for su- 
premacy raised up, conducted too with heat, and often with acri- 
mony. 

The first government was one of force, the first law was the law 
of the strong. Force was the ruler; voluntary submission was not. 
It is this we all try to produce, and this makes civilization. 

If I find you are not already wearied, I may extend my thoughts 
on this subject in another letter. 


New-York, ninth day of the Moon } 
Moharam: Hegira, 1260. 


DIVINATION. 


SHOWING HOW THOSE WHO READ THE STARS MAY BE DECKIVED. 


One told a gentleman Another schemist 
His son should be a man-killer, and be hung for ’t; | Found a squint-eyed boy should prove a notabie 
Who after proved a great and rich physician, Pick-purse, and afterward a most strong thief; 
And with great fame in the university When he grew up to be a cunning lawyer, 
Hang’d up in picture for a grave example! And at last died a judge! 


VOL. XXX. 42 


Broome 





Stanzas: Domestic Bliss. (October, 


‘Tue heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy.’ 


I. 


*T was Monday —spirit-quailing day !— by husbands noted well, 
That in an orchard as I walked, it unto me befel 

To be aware of some one there, though hid by branch and leaf, 
Who thus in sad soliloquy gave utterance to his grief: 


it. 


*O yes, it may be easy, love, and very prudent too, 
For me to own you’re always right in what you say or do; 
It surely is the safer way to answer with a smile, 
Than ’t is to doubt, and see you pout and bite your lip the while. 


Itt. 


‘ But why is it that now it seems at times as if the glow 
Of love did o’er the path of life a checkered shadow throw ? 
Pray what can be ’twixt it and me that makes it shine less bright, 
As if a mist were climbing up before my mental sight? 


Iv. 


‘ Alas the day! the smiles with which my soul you used to cheer 

Are changed for frowns and sullen looks, that mar your beauty, dear ; 
And tones that fell like music’s swell upon my boyish heart, 

Methinks in time’s alembic, love, have grown a little tart. 


Vv. 


‘ Your once fair brow is often now with ruffling passions knit, 
And, oh! those eyes! how bravely changed the flashes they emit! 
And then your sharp asperities — it puts me in amaze 
To think they never showed themselves in all our courting days. 


vi. 


‘ The phases of the gentler sex are marvels unto me, 
And very hard to understand their whims and humors be; 
But I have learned this pregnant truth, nor hold my learning cheap, 
That woman is a mystery unfathomably deep!’ 


Vil. 


Now hearing such a plaint as this, I laughéd in my sleeve, 
To think how many married men have equal cause to grieve ; 
And filled with doubts as to my fate if Kare and I were wed, 
I mused till I grew sad, and then went supperless to bed. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


REPLY OF ‘O. A. B.’ TO ‘%. LL.’ IN THE ENICKERBOCKER FOR SEPTEMDER 


Dear Knick.: You intimate in your last number that the public 
has probably had enough of this classical controversy. Therein I 
am disposed to agree with you; but as Professor Lewis has done 
me the honor to write ten pages and a half on two lines of mine, 
common courtesy demands some notice of his favors, though nei- 
ther my time nor your space will allow me to answer him on the same 
liberal scale, supposing for a moment that that were at all neces- 
sary. When I first heard that ‘T. L.’ intended to ‘be down upon 
me,’ I confess to having been somewhat startled. But when the 
threatened article appeared, this feeling changed to one of pure 
amusement. While wading through the much verbiage composing 
it, my relieved mind ‘took the sense of it’ summarily, and resolved 
it into the following satisfactory propositions : 

I. That when a Greek Professor edits a Greek author, we ought 
not to expect from him ‘critical excellence or critical investiga- 
tion.” (p. 246, sub fin.) 

Il. That when a word has one sense in all ordinary Greek, and 
it requires another sense in a particular place to explain one of 
Prof. Lewis’s theories, the whole usage of the language must bend 
to the Professor’s theory! (pp. 247— 250.) 

III. That because Plato makes existence connote potentiality, or 
in other words, holds that whatever really exists is able to do some- 
thing ; therefore, whenever Plato uses a neuter verb it must have 
an active signification. (p. 250.) 

IV. That it is unfair to expose another’s blunders, unless you 
make blunders of your own for him to assail in turn. (p. 251.) 

V. That in reviewing an editor who has followed a particular 
commentator, any investigation of the merits of that commentator 
is irrelevant. (p. 252. 

VI. That one is less likely to be a scholar for having been edu- 
cated at a place famous for scholarship. 

VII. That a man who has studied Greek under private tutors 
who know a great deal, is less likely to know it than one who has 
studied it under public tutors who know very little, or without any 
tutor atall. (p. 253.) 

VIII. That when ‘a list of authorities has been handed down 
from commentator to commentator, and growing longer ever since 
the days of the Scholiasts,’ the critic who follows and quotes these 
authorities shows ignorance and presumption, and the critic who 
neglects and contradicts them shows learning and modesty. (p. 253, 


sub fin.) 3 
IX. That to adduce parallel passages is ‘ attempting to get a re- 
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putation for learning under false pretences ;’ but to neglect paral. 
lel passages is a proof of real learning. (p. 253, sub fin.) 

X. That when a critic quotes and explains an author correctly, 
he is to be presumed not to have read him, or at least not read him 
so carefully as one who does not allude to him, or explains him in- 
correctly. (p. 254.) 

XI. That because certain things are only the means to an end, 
therefore it is wise to jump immediately at the end, without attempt- 
ing to master the means.* (p. 254, sub fin.) 

XII. That because it is wrong to condemn an author, whose 
business is not to explain words and sentences, for verbal inaccura- 
cies, therefore it is wrong to condemn a commentator, whose busi- 
ness is to explain words and sentences, for verbal inaccuracies.t 

p. 254— 256. 

XIII. That because classical scholarship is not so important as 
theology, morals, or political economy, therefore it is not worth 
while to be a correct scholar at all. (p. 255.) 

XIV. That the less you know the meaning of an author’s words, 
the more likely you are to know the meaning of his thoughts, and 
vice versd ; in short, that the less able you are to translate an author, 
the more likely you are to understand him. (pp. 256, 257.) 

Fourteen very pretty paradoxes and zon-sequiturs. Let your 
readers compare them with ‘T. L.’s’ article, and judge whether 
they are not legitimately evolved from it. 

But does the Professor pretend to justify his rendering of xa@eorn- 
xiva ic? He does; wal his attempt is one of the most ingenious 
specimens of throwing dust on record. On a simple point of gram- 
mar, within the reach ‘and capacity of any fresh-man or even clever 
school- -boy, he has raised a cloud of questions, the satisfactory set- 
tlement of which would involve a discussion of the whole Platonic 
and Aristotelian systems of philosophy, (say six hundred octavo 
pages; it occupies about that space in Ritter;) involving in its 
subordinate branches such little digressions as an analysis of the 
Sophista, which in its turn would involve analyses of its kindred 
dialogues, the Theatetus and Politicus. But I have no idea of let- 
ting him throw the case into chancery after this fashion. The ques- 
tion lies in a nut-shell. Certain tenses of forjue and its compounds 
have an active signification ; certain other tenses have a neuter sig- 
nification. This distinction is universally preserved. Prof. Lewis 
translates a neuter tense as if it were an active. I said this was an 
outrageous grammatical blunder, and it is ; and the Professor may 
talk forever on the subject without being able to get over it. All 
that his argument proves is, that a constituted or standing condition 


* Tue schoolmen had a question, ‘ whether angels can go from one point to another without pass- 
ing through the space between.’ I do n't know if ‘ T. L.’ pretends to any thing angelic, but his no- 
tion of explaining the whole Platonic philosophy, before understanding some of the most ordinary 
Platonic words, certainly smacks of the supernatural. 

tE.c. It would be absurd to condemn SHELLEY as a poet because he uses the nominative ‘ye’ 
for the objective ‘ you ;’ therefore it is absurd to condemn Mr. SmtrH, commentator on a Greek au- 
thor, as a commentator, because he does not understand sundry Greck words and constructions. 
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may have constituting or active attributes, which I suppose nobody 
ever doubted. That political organization which we call the state 
does a great many things; it appoints magistrates, makes peace 
and war, etc. Would this justify any one in saying that state, ac- 
cording to its derivation, meant an acting, and not a standing? 
Kabeotnxds is a very common word in Greek, and we always find 
the sense of ‘settled,’ ‘ established,’ ‘standing,’ assigned to it. If 
‘T. L.’ suspected that this participle had a peculiar sense in Plato, 
(as Lucan has gue for neque, contrary to the general usage of his 
language,*) he was bound to prove this by a copious comparison 
and investigation of passages. He seems to have some vague idea 
of doing this when he makes his two references to the Sophista. 

The former of these only proves that Plato considered dévauc a ne- 
cessary condition of existence. Now what does dévauc¢ mean 4? 
Potentiality, latent power or capability to act. A man may have 
dévaus to jump over a small house, and yet be standing perfectly still ; 
so that this citation shows only that ‘ T. L.’ has forgotten the differ- 
ence between dtvauis and évégyera, or évtehé vera, the two words that 
express active power; and this, too, after writing a long note on the 
subject.t The second passage cited is the enumeration of Plato’s 
highest genera, 1 dy, (existence,) orders, and xivyyors, * Among 
these,’ says the Professor, ‘oréo1g is not the mere negative of 
xivnovs, but the higher being of the idea, as the other is of the mat- 
ter.’ This is very improbable, on two accounts: First, because the 
Greek term x‘vyor¢ is of much more extensive signification than our 
term motion ; it includes birth and death, increase and decrease, and 
several other changes.{ It is most natural therefore to expect that 
the opposite of xivyovg will be the very essence of inertia. Secondly, 
the great question discussed in the Sophista is,§ how non-existences 
(td ui byta) can be said Zo be (elvar) this or that; and therefore this 
dialogue is the very place where we should expect to find a mere 
negation endued with existence. 

And now comes up an important question. If this mistransla- 
tion was a solitary slip on the Professor’s part, it was unjust to 
make a disparaging remark about it. If, on the contrary, ‘ Plato 
Contra Atheos’ is a book out of which you may literally shake inac- 
curacies by the handful, then it is a convenient and proper test of 
other men’s inaccuracy, and may justly be alluded to as such. On 
the fly-leaf of my copy I find pencilled down a full page of errors, 
the result of one perusal of the book two years ago. Merely to 
explain these would take twelve pages of your Magazine. But in 
this case six instances are as good as six hundred; so please to ex- 
amine the following half-dozen : 

Pace 42: ovyyéverk tig Vows oe Oeda apdg 1d Siuqutoy dyer tyudy xcu 





* Vive ‘Pharsalia,’ Lib. I. v. 77, and We1sE’s note thereon. 

t Lewts’s ‘ PLato Contra Atheos,’ p. 190. 

t‘Pxaro Contra Atheos,’ p. 184, s. 99. 

§ As any one may sec for himself. The ‘Sophista’ is a nice bit of light after-dinner reading, 
almost as easy to understand as ‘ T, L.'s’ philologico-metaphysical speculations. 
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voulcery icvar, Evpuqutor heute be connected w ith Trudy and vouicery 
‘a natural honoring,’ etc. This construction is un-Greek and im- 
possible. Translate: ‘ Leads you to what is kindred, so as to honor 
it,’ etc. 

Page 44. dijhos de uéupeodar. ‘A peculiar Grecism, equivalent to 
O7jddv got oe ueupedbue. 

Aijhoséc wéuqecdae is an expression that an Athenian cobbler would 
not have used. I wish every one who has ‘ Plato Contra Atheos’ 
‘come-atable’ would look at this place for himself: it requires very 
little knowledge of Greek to appreciate the mistake, and it is such a 
mistake as must be seen in the very book to be fully credited. I will 
not insult your readers by pointing out the proper c construction. 

Page 51. Tor énxdowyv dvoly a avabiaets Té xal emloTiuae, ‘ All such 
things as are capable of being perceived by the sense and by the 
understanding.’ 

Now ‘objects of the understanding’ is precisely what éalorijuae 
does not mean. Not reason and understanding are more opposed by 
the Kantians than éavorjuy and vove in philosophical Greek. ous 
is conversant with principles (aoyu&.) Envotiun is conversant with té 
regl tay dgyov, deductions from principles, ’Envotiuar then are the 
objects of reason and knowledge, or in a word, sctences.* This will be 
made clear at once by referring to the chief argument of the Pro- 
tagoras, which is whether ager?) is an érlotijun. Now to ask whether 
virtue is a thing capable of being perceived by the understanding, is 
not remarkably intelligible, but to ask if virtue is a science, a thing 
that can be learned, isa plain question enough. 

Pace 57, ‘ My déyevr itself however, in the sense of ‘ speaking im- 
properly,’ or of ‘saying nothing to the purpose,’ is so common in 
Greek,’ etc. ‘We wish that he had given one example,’ says 
Woolsey. I wish the president may get his example, but I fear he 
will have to wait a long while. Professor Lewis was thinking of 
pndéy héyeww. If he can find one single instance of the phrase which 
he affirms to be ‘so common in Greek,’ I will publish his next book 
at my Own expense. 

Pace 323. Note: ‘The same primary idea exists in the Latin 

urus, from the Greek zig.’ : 

The Greek v invariably becomes y in Latin, so that this derivation 
is impossible. 

Page 351. ‘It (copix) is what Plato elsewhere frequently styles 
godrynats.’ There is as much difference between sogia and goedvnatc 
as there is between genius and talent. 

A man pretending to be a scholar makes a book full of such mistakes, 
and then talks of ‘exposing my ignorance!’ It istoo richa joke! No; it 
is my knowledge which has exasperated his ignorance. It is my accu- 
racy which has shamed his inaccuracy; and, unable to impugn my ver- 
bal criticism, in a summary fit of rage he condemns and wishes to an- 
nihilate all verbal criticism, from Porson’s time down, both English 
and German; for the Germans, as he must know, if he has ever 


* Sixru Book of AnistoTLe’s Ethics, passim. 
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read any of them, are as minute and copious and exacting, ay, and 
as belligerent, as the English. He is angry at me for having ‘in my 
note-book’ things which he has not read, or if he has read, is unable 
to remember and apply; and therefore he would persuade your 
readers that I do not know them, though it looks so much as if I 
did. ‘He has not read these authors; that word was not the first 
that occurred to him.’ I say I have read the authors, and the word 
was the first that did occur; and my assertion is as good as Mr. Lewis’s. 
The only way of proving such assertions is by internal evidence. 
If a critic pretends to have read an author, and then shows igno- 
rance of that author, you adduce his ignorance against him. Thus, 
to take a case in point; when a writer is always referring to Plato 
and Aristotle, 1 naturally conclude that he has read much of them ; 
but when I find on examination that he does not know or remember 
the meanings of some of the fundamental words in the Aristotelian 
and Platonic vocabularies, such as dtvaucs and émorjun, I as natu- 
rally doubt the extent and accuracy of his Platonic and Aristotelian 
reading.* 

The Professor’s inferences throughout are certainly original, and 
amused me much by their novelty; they were so different from any 
thing I was prepared to expect. I thought he would expose my 
errors ; he has only found me guilty of accuracies. I supposed that 
when two Lexicons appeared, it might be of some service to the 
Lexicon-buying public to give them the experience of one who had 
used both; it seems, according to him, that this was done only to 
‘call out the choicest treasures of my erudition.’ I imagined that 
doubts entertained on any point were most likely to get a satisfac- 
tory answer by being publicly expressed ; but according to the Pro- 
fessor, this was only taking pains to bring in ‘ carefully-culled spe- 
cimens of learning,’ and that too in places where I actually asked 
for information.t I always thought a man was more likely to know 
a subject from having studied under the best masters of it; he tells 
me that this is childish and aristocratic. I have been taught to value 
the authority of commentators; he has found out that every man 
should be his own commentator. 

Indeed, the whole tone of ‘ T. L.’s article reminds me of a class 
of writers with whom he is not usually supposed to have much in com- 
mon; I mean the Associationists. Had I time, and a file of ‘ The Tri- 
bune,’ I would engage to find in it counterparts to all his recommen- 
dations and invectives. 'They would emancipate the political world 
* WuaTeveERr is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Some say the classics should not be read 
at all; some that they should be read without notes ; but no one I believe, before ‘ T. L.,’ maintained 
that they should be read with bad notes. Inaccuracy in the teacher damages the pupil in two ways ; 
directly, by misleading him as to the meaning of passages; indirectly, by encouraging him in habits 
of mental inaccuracy. If the blind lead the blind we all know what will happen tothem. Did none 
but scholars read these books, their mistakes would be not only harmless but positively amusing. 


t ALITTLE incident which happened in connexion with this review of the lexicons show how real 
scholars understand these matters. I had expressed a doubt if 4vacca was ever used in prose. Mr- 
DnaisLeR promptly furnished two instances. This was settling the question at once, It only re- 
mained to take the first public opportunity of doing Mr. Drisier full justice. 
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from the laws of former statesmen, he the literary world from the laws 
of former grammarians. They twist the Bible to suit their views ; 
he twists the Greek language to suit his. They sneer at feudal in- 
stitutions; he sneers at old universities. In all his battles with 
these disorganizers I have been ready to bid him Gop-speed and 
‘macte virtute’ to any extent. But surely, if authority and prece- : 
dent have so much weight in other matters, they must be allowed ; 
some little in classical criticism. It is a poor rule that won’t ; 
work both ways. What is sauce for Fourier must be sauce for 










Lewis. 
With this suggestion I remain, dear Knick., truly yours, : 
September 7, 1847. o A. B. $ 
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BY THOMAS 





MACEBLLAR, 


I. 






I’ve several times in vain essay’d to sing 

A simple song of Autumn. Other fingers 
Have oft and sweetly touch’d the tuneful string, 

And waked the pensiveness that life-long lingers 
In hearts of men, like some long-hallow’d story. 

I’ve seen the tender flowers grow pale and die, 

The dry and wither’d leaves around me lie, 
The sun go down in his peculiar glory, 

The thrice-expanded moon come slowly up, 
And break a passage through the eastern vapors, 
The pure, clear stars light up their little tapers 

And swing them out, each in a crystal cup, 

As if to lure the feet of mortals thither, 
The land of love, where hopes nor flowers wither. 



























Il. 






And I have had within some partial movings 
Of spiritualness ; some quickening of the feelings ; 
Yet careless heed I’ve given to the reprovings 
Of Nature in her many-voiced revealings. 
The Autumn is a solemn missioner ; 
A preacher to the sons of men is she: 
And happy he who dearns betimes of her 
The wholesome truth of his mortality, 
And ponders well the fleetness of his days, 
And meekly walks in heavenly wisdom’s ways. 
The fading leaf’s an eloquent text to man: 
; ‘We all do fade, and wither as a leaf ;’ 
4 And he who reaches life’s extremest span 
Exclaims in sadness, ‘ Ah! my days are brief! 


Philadelphia, November 13, 1846. 


iil Rais 
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A LAY SERMON. 


‘18 MOT THIS THE CARPRNTSR’S SON ?’— MATTHSW EIU: 55, 





Ar first sight, my friends, you notice nothing strange about our 
text. It is a simple question ; thrown out, apparently for no better 
or worse purpose than the gratification of an idle curiosity. Very 
simple ; easily understood, easily answered ; but withal one of the 
most remarkable questions ever asked on earth; as we shall see by 
and by. 

One who had long been absent from ‘his own country’ had come 
to revisit the scenes of his childhood. Abroad he had gained a sin- 
gular reputation. Men knew not what to make of him. Her was 
wise : even in boyhood he had puzzled with his logic the Doctors 
of Divinity in the metropolis of his nation, and ripening years had 
steadily developed the resources of an intellect gifted with mysterious 
powers. He was pure: temptation had tried in vain to shake the 
firmness of his integrity; malice had never been able to cast a doubt 
upon his honor. He was benevolent: He had healed the sick, he 
had given sight to the blind, he had caused the dumb to speak, he 
had instructed the poor. He was brave: enemies, thirsting for his 
blood, had hung like wolves upon his path, but he had walked in 
and out among them as cool and as calm as a summer’s morning. 
He was eloquent: he had preached a sermon better than any other 
ever delivered before or since. But more: there were men and 
women among the villages that bordered on the lake of Gennesaret 
who declared that they had seen him cast out devils; there were 
men and women in the highest ranks of the very capital of Galilee, 
the wealthy city of Capernaum, who stood ready to testify that they 
had seen this man raise their ruler’s ‘ little daughter’ from the dead. 
And now, preceded by rumors of his wonderful works, having wan- 
dered hither and thither for a long time among the mountains, the 
lakes, the hamlets and the cities of Galilee, this strange young 
man (for he was still young) had come back to Nazareth to see his 
mother. He had come, not to make a parade of his eloquence ; 
not to dazzle his former acquaintances by the blaze of his fame ; 
not to exact from his fellow-citizens the tribute of public applause ; 
he had come simply to say a few kind words to his old mother, his 
brothers and his sisters; to exchange early reminiscences too, it may 
be, among those whom he had loved to play with when he and they 
were boys and girls together. | 

One would think, my friends, that the people of Nazareth, how- 
ever unostentatious his approach, should have received this person 
with distinguished honor; that all classes of citizens should have 
striven among themselves to see who could pay him the most cour- 
teous attentions. What did they do? They met him in the syna- 
gogue ; they listened with astonishment to him who spake ‘ as never 
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man spake ;’ and then, looking on the sad face of this brave and 
beautiful being, the miserable creatures asked, with a sneer : 

“Is not this the carpenter’s son ?? 

Why did they not cry Hosanna? Why did they not fall down and 
worship? Because they were men of mean and valgar spirits, those 
Nazarenes; and, like other such of our own day, had a miserable 
standard to measure character by. The august person before them 
did not, they thought, move in the right ‘ set ;’ did not belong to the 

‘ good society’ of Nazareth. 

‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ They considered this question 
a test of character; and such in fact it was, for it showed what kind 
of stuff themselves were made of. They could not recagnise true 
greatness in others, because they had not learned to see any thing 
noble in their own breasts. Give me the guage by which you mea- 
sure another man, and I will tell you your own dimensions to a barley 
corn. Your standard will be just as tall as yourself. 

‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ Ay; but the centurion of 
Capernaum did not ask that question ; neither did Jairus the ruler, 
nor Nicodemus the doctor of laws, nor Pontius Pilate the governor, 
nor Joseph of Arimathea, the ‘honorable counsellor.’ For they 
were gentlemen; and no gentleman was ever afraid of being con- 
taminated by contact with a pure mind, or ever refused to honor 
genius and virtue. Nobody but the pitiful Nazarenes asked that 
question ; insects as they were, beneath the awful front of that ma- 
jestic One, trying to look down on Him! Said I not truly that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, their inquiry was a re- 
markable one ? 

Now, of this text my reverend friend Simpkins would make a 
‘practical application’ somewhat different from that which I intend 
to offer. He would address first, by way of compliment, the saints, 
and then the sinners by way of menace. Chiefly would he warn 
us against pride ; holding up as an example thereof the conduct of 
the Nazarenes. My discourse, less artistical than his, will be levelled 
at sinners only, leaving others to take care of themselves, and in- 
culcating that pride which the Nazarenes were too mean to under- 
stand. 

A man, my friends, ought to be proud ; not vain, not egotistical, 
not conceited, not arrogant ; but, on the contrary, modest and proud. 
Man is a valuable animal. He is useful for building rail-roads, for 
hoeing-corn, for waiting on steam-engines and for charging batte- 
ries; also for consuming the products of his own or his neighbor’s 
industry, and for many things beside. As a race, then, he deserves 
respect. But as an individual, he possesses a value different not only 
in degree but in kind from that pertaining to iron and steam, cattle 
and gun-powder. The worth of these last mainly consists in their 
capability of being appropriated, and made to serve the interests of 
those who use them; it is extrinsic and relative; it is derived from 
man, and without him would not exist. But each human being has 
a value intrinsic and positive ; not dependent on society or any thing 
else ; which he would retain though he stood alone upon the earth; 
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which would cling to him though he were hovering in desolate soli- 
tude midway between Sirius and the sun; even there the soul, con- 
taining inherent and indestructible life, thought and feeling, would 
be worth something to itself, would be the thing prized and the 
prizer ; would not need to go out of itself to get itself a value. A 
bird skimming over the water, my friends, is a very valuable thing, 
while with a happy heart, 


‘ Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas,’ 


as Virgil saith beautifully; but ‘ye are of more value than many 
sparrows, more beautifully saith One greater than Virgil. And 
herein, my friends, is the distinction between you and the innocent 
birds ; an infinite one, in contemplating which you ought to take 
some satisfaction, if for no other end than to show your gratitude 
to Him who has made you so ‘ infinite in faculties.’ Moreover, there 
is such a thing as virtue, there is such a thing as intellect, there is 
such a thing as refinement, things that a sparrow never dreamed 
of. All these we call good, and worthy of our esteem. But we 
cannot esteem an abstraction, since while it continues a mere ideal 
it is a nonentity, quite incapable of being loved or hated. When 
then we talk of virtue, genius and taste, we always refer to them as 
existing somewhere in the concrete ; and when we say that they de- 
serve respect, we mean that the men who possess them are thus 
deserving. Perhaps you may be those very men; if so, fail not to 
respect yourselves accordingly. Do not misunderstand me. I say 
it is possible that you possess those good qualities which you admire 
in others. Possible; but certainty you must have, before you pre- 
tend to estimate your value; doubt, distrust, self-examination, you 
must toil through first. 

Some will say that because of human imperfection we cannot 
know ourselves. So some have said that, for the same reason, we 
cannot know anything; and Berkely went so far as to challenge 
the world for proof of the existence of matter. But as a man with 
five senses may become, for all practical purposes, sufficiently certain 
that matter does exist, so may one with undiseased brains arrive at a 
clear-enough insight into his own character. Having gained this, 
however, let him keep it to himself; not proclaim it upon the house- 
tops; not ask other people to come forward and assent to the cor- 
rectness of his self-estimation. Such conduct would be a violation 
of decency; an overt act of vanity; nay, it would prove the man 
to be an imposter; not after all certain of his own worth, but anxious 
to become so by taking the popular vote on the subject. There 
are indeed occasions, though rare, for openly demanding respect 
from others. Perhaps there is nothing finer in the Ragiidi haghage 
than a speech once made by Lord Thurlow, which, under ordina 
circumstances would have stamped him as a man of insufferable 
egotism. The Duke of Grafton had dared to taunt him with his 
humble origin; and while each word of Thurlow’s reply bespoke a 


spirit proud as Lucifer’s, every syllable displayed the modesty of a 
virgin. 
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‘To all these noble lords,’ said he, ‘the language of the noble 
Duke is as applieable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I do 
not fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the peerage 
more than I do; but, my lords, I must say that the peerage solicited 
me, not I the peerage. Nay more: I can say and will say, that as 
a Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this right honorable House, as 
Keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of His Majesty’s conscience, 
as Lord High Chancellor of England; nay, even in that character 
alone in which the noble Duke would think it an affront to be con- 
sidered — as a man, I am atthis moment as respectable, I beg leave 
to add, I am at this time as much respected, as the proudest Peer 
I now look down upon.’ 

One weuld rather have been Thurlow then, than King of Eng- 
land. Poor Duke of Grafton! he had forgotten that although the 
king can make a duke, it takes Gop to make a man. He had no 
true pride ; nothing but an affectation of it; hence his mistake. 

I know there are those who pretend to honor others and despise 
themselves. And if there be one being who from the bottom of 
his heart does despise himself; who, havi ing searched, can find no- 
thing good or beautiful within him ; doubtless he deserves his own 
contempt and ours. There is no such man. Germs of goodness 
are in us all, however stinted their growth. All have some reason 
for self-respect. The veriest Nazarene is worth more than many 
sparrows, if he would only think so. But, my friends, we are apt 
to forget this. We too often go out of ourselves to get ourselves 
an unreal value. We seek it in public opinion; in praise from 
those who do not know us as we know ourselves; in flattery for 
qualities which we are not certain that we possess, or which per- 
haps we secretly despise. Our self-esteem rests on the false or the 
frivolous, not on the true and the noble. We bedizen ourselves 
with externals, instead of letting them hang loosely around us, de- 
riving their grace from our upright forms. We are vain too much 
and proud too little. Hence we learn to adopt small standards in 
judging of ourselves and others, and so dwindle into pigmies. 

The Nazarenes, it seems, in their scale of merit, graduated men 
by birth; foolishly enough, I think; but how many of us do the 
samething? I am not going torail at social distinctions. Rooted 
in the nature and circumstances of mankind as many of them are, 
they cannot be torn up, and ought not to be if they could. The 
learned and the ignorant, the refined and the coarse, often too the 
rich and the poor, cannot enjoy each other’s company: it is absurd 
to think of forcing them together.. But we on this side of the water 
claim to haye founded society on the basis of reason. The dogma 
that all men are by nature equal, false in all senses but one, true as 
we have understood it and fought for it, true as denying the supe- 
riority of any one man in right of mere birth over any other, enters 
as an essential element into all our historical, political and religious 
theories. Though comparatively few things in philosophy or reli- 
gion are permanent, since both are continually changing their forms, 
while their great principles alone endure, this doctrine always 
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has been and always will be sound philosophy and sound Chris- 
tianity. It originated in Paradise, and will last as long as Genesis. 
Especially do some of us, by making birth a touch-stone of social 
rank, not only go counter to common sense, but repudiate our his- 
tory, religion and government. 

I say, then, that pride of birth, mere birth, is unphilosophical, un- 
christian and unmanly any where; in this country of commoners, 
ridiculous. But you, my friend, despise your neighbor simply be- 
cause he is ‘a carpenter’s son.’ Now let me guess what you are. 
Probably a carpenter’s grand-son; belonging to that great fraternity 
of small individuals who, in this land of thinly-peopled grave-yards, 
glory in the antiquity of a single generation. You are a little un- 
easy about your own social position. You fear there are some 
whose memories run farther back than yours, and you live in terror 
lest by some unlucky connection with carpenters’ sons you should 
cause the humbleness of your origin to be suspected. Every where 
your grand-father’s ghost, armed with jack-plane and hammer, 
pursues and torments you. You are, I am sorry to say, simply a 
coward. Why not be above all this ? 

But perhaps (O, tempora! O, mores!) you are a carpenter’s son 
yourself? No matter; you stand not alone; we may call you ‘ E 
Pluribus Unum.’ By some change of residence, some lucky specu- 
lation, or some advantages of education, you have actually got ad- 
mitted into what you consider ‘the best society.’ And now you 
are constantly looking up with one eye and down with the other; 
up gratefully on those who condescend to notice you, down super- 
ciliously. on those whom you hardly condescend to notice. You 
are willing to be patronized. You do not ask to be esteemed an 
equal exactly by your associates, but take their small favors thank- 
fully, as the dogs did the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table. 
Ah! my poor friend! don’t you see that every body is laughing at 
you ? 

Now you, my brother, on the other hand, despise nobody. Yet 
you think it rather hard that fate should have made you a ‘ carpen- 
ter’s son.’ You area little ashamed of your birth. Do not under- 
rate yourself. See if you have not something to be proud of. You 
mistake if you think any true man respects you the less for your 
condition. Be of better cheer. You may be nearer than you sup- 
pose to the very highest class of society; far nearer than many 
who think themselves above you. Such a class there is, prouder 
than any other, because more conscious of, and more firmly relying 
on, its own intrinsic worth; appreciating whatever is good and 
great, and sympathising with it wherever found. Into that class the 
man of mere birth or wealth finds no admittance ; kept out, not by 
artificial barriers, but by the purity of an atmosphere too rare for 
him to breathe, being calculated for more delicate and spiritual 
beings than he. To that class probably belonged Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, the ‘ honorable counsellor,’ as also the ruler of Capernaum, 
who ‘worshipped’ a ‘carpenter’s son.’ Be not then, my friend, 
without reason, sorrowful. Envy not those uneasy creatures who 
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affect to Pasi thee. For iene are iis ati ones, highs than they, 
who say to thee: 


‘Art thou scorned? dost thou repine 
That a lowly birth was thine ? 
Boldly, friend, look up and know 
None may higher lineage show ; 
Holy Nature is thy mother, 
Gop thy father, Cuaist thy brother!’ 


Such is your pedigree ; in which there is something more illus- 
trious, I think, than in the dust of a hundred coffins. O, carpen- 
ter’s son! are there not some moonlit nights, very calm and quiet, 
or some still sunny days in summer, or some solitary fire-side hours 
in winter, when you feel that it is something great and awful to be 
a man?—when you remember that you are a unit m the universe, 
and a brother to the stars ; that Orion has his destiny and Arcturus 
his, and you yours; alike mysterious and alike sublime? And at 
such times do you not rise above the trifling distinctions that divide 
society, and thank Gop for having put you any where in his great 
system of things; especially for having given you a chance to labor, 
and love, and suffer, in this glorious world? What higher honor 
would you ask, or what better proof of your worth? Oh! revere 
yourself, then, for whatever goodness there is in you; despise your- 
self for whatever meanness there is about you, and ‘ reform it alto- 
gether.’ Cling not to public opinion ; abhor flattery; cast off ego- 
tism and vanity—things quite unbecoming a serious man. And 
you who, for whatever reason, ask so often, ‘Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son ?’ remember the ridiculous Nazarenes, and be ashamed of 
them and of yourself; or else be, like them, ashamed of having 
any thing to do with the son of the humble Joseph; be ashamed 
to break the bread and taste the wine; ashamed of life, ashamed 
of death, ashamed of the resurrection from the dead ! 

They say the great Treacuer never smiled. But when we con- 
sider his lowly birth, his painful life, and his disgraceful death, we 
shall think perhaps that he was himself a smile of Gop upon the 
world; a smile of benevolent encouragement to all true men, how- 
ever humble their sphere ; a smile of terrible derision and mockery 
at all human meanness, arrogance and vanity. 


SONNET: LOVE. 


Love has a wondrous and a magic power: 

It wakes to life a crowd of hopes and fears ; 

It fills the heart with joy, the eye with tears, 
And plants a thorn beside each blushing flower. 

How sweet but sad is the low voice of love! 
Its music doth subdue and charm the soul, 
Holding each passion under its control, 

Saddest when sweetest, like the plaintive dove. 
Soft is the light of love: it clothes the earth 

As with a robe of beauty, but it blends 

Its glory with a gloom, and ever lends 
The hue of dying Autumn, giving birth 

To thoughts of life and death as nearest friends : 


Yet is not love a gem of priceless worth ? Goriztuus 


neat pase 
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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 
coNCLUDED. 


NOTE OF EXPLANATION BY THE EDITOR. 


WE owe some explanation to our readers for the abrupt termi- 
nation of ‘ The St. Leger Papers’ in the present number, after an 
interruption in the series for several months. It is in this wise. It 
will be recollected that we received these same ‘ papers’ from an ‘ old 
man,’ who placed them in our hands as a portion of his chequered 
reminiscences. We had reason to suppose that the concludin 
numbers were in his possession ; and after publishing all that had 
been furnished to us, we ventured to intrude upon his privacy ; and 
we called at his lodgings in Great Jones-street accordingly. We 
found the reminiscent hale and healthful, enjoying in an eminent 
degree repose of body and mind. He received us courteously, but 
was evidently a little discomposed at our visit. To our inquiries 
touching the remainder of the manuscript, he replied that he sup- 
posed he had given it to us entire ; that the whole of it was for a 
long time in his possession, and that he could not account for the 
loss of a portion, unless it had been left with the mother of the 
young man in England, she having once requested the loan of the 
Ms. to compare with the one she herself had. We endeavored to 
get some clue from the reminiscent by which we could make a suc- 
cessful search for what was missing; but the ‘ old man’ informed 
us that not a member of the Sr. Leger family was living, although 
many important papers were left in the hands of Sir Wittiam 
Suaw, whose solicitor was Henry Lynee, Esq., Size-lane, London ; 
but whether Sir Witt1M or his solicitor were still living he could 
not inform us. We took our leave, not altogether despairing, and 
immediately wrote to the solicitor, making very full inquiries, with 
the request that should he be so fortunate as to discover the lost 
ms. he would forward it to our address, to be returned to the owner. 
By the last steamer we received the following letter, which covered 
several loose leaves of ms., most of which are incorporated in the 
present number of ‘ The Papers :’ 

‘ London, August 16, 1847. 

‘Str: Your letter of May last, addressed to my father, the late Henry LyNne@e, who died some years 
ago, was received and opened by me. It is proper to inform you that Sir WrLL4m Suaw departed 
this life in June, 1816, and that his eldest son, who succeeded him, is at present on the Continent. I 
have however made search for the ms. referred to in your letter, among all the papers of the late 
Sr. LeGer family, of which I am the custodian. I can find only a few loose sheets, which I enclose 
herewith. It is however probable that the ms. you seek may be in the possession of Cuaries Le- 
FEvRE, Esq., Warwickshire, with whom several important papers were deposited. Should you de- 
sire, I will write to Mr. LeFevre on the subject, upon your indicating such desire to me by letter. 
Regretting that I have not been able more successfully to forward your wishes, I have the honor to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, ‘Howans Lowens 

‘24 Size-lane, Bucklersbury.’ 
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By the foregoing our readers are put in possession of all that we 
ourselves know about these remarkably mysterious papers. 


Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


‘Teresa Von Horratnu! How can I delineate thy character; 
how can I approach thee, sweet, gentle, heavenly Theresa! A sa- 
cred awe comes over me, a mysterious reluctance pervades my spirit, 
as I bring back the recollection of the days passed with thee, dear 
Theresa! And shall I again summon those fond associations, and 
recall those happy-spent hours? Can I bear to dwell upon them, 
and live them over again? ’T is an agonizing happiness—a bliss- 
ful torture ! , 


‘I am -calm, nevertheless, as I pencil the above words—very 
calm. Whyshould I not be calm? True, the days of the years of 
my life are numbered, but the allotment is universal, and not to be 
dreaded. ‘Birth’ and ‘Death’ are words merely. ‘Change and 
change’ define them. Even now I see the world recede; but I 
carry ; myself about with me wherever I am transported. There- 
fore hath Memory her portion in my immortality. 

‘Yes, | am calm when I speak of Theresa Von Hofrath. Why 
should I not be calm? In her gentle conduct; in her quiet life; 
in the mild dignity of her nature; in her child-like simplicity; in 
her deep, unwavering faith; what is there, I ask, in the recollec- 
tion of all these, to make my heart beat the quicker, or cause my 
pulse to fluctuate with an unwonted a. Yes, ’ am calm; 
very calm! 

‘Theresa Von Hofrath, wider Gop, inn didst save my soul! 
Without thee I had been lost. Ay, I see the precipice over which 
I was hastening, I see thy hand extended to save. Which, which 
shall it be? A plunge—a struggle ; death, or a turning aside—a 
conflict— everlasting life ! 


‘ The life of a German student was before me. Determined to 
enjoy something, I scarcely knew or cared what, I concluded, be- 
fore I shut myself up with my books and my philosophy, to see 
what was going on among the young men. How I desired more 
and more to break the shell and get at the kernel! I longed for 
my eyes to be opened, for I felt all the discomfort of blindness, 
Had the alternative been placed before me, as it was before the 
first man, ‘ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die!’ I 
should have incurred thé penalty without the aid of the tempter 
serpent or the tempter woman. My previous intercourse with the 
world had thrown no light upon the mystery of living. I had thus 
far seen every thing under constraint. Even my wild excursion to 
St. Kilda, the memory of which I dearly cherished, did not help 
me in the difficult point. Like the child who must break his bauble 
to find out how it was put together, so I was proceeding to destroy 
by too close investigation what little there was in life to make me 
happy. I now sought without delay the company of my fellow- 
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students, and courted their society. What youth has not expe- 
rienced a chill pass across his heart when first introduced, after 
leaving home, to a circle of new-made acquaintances, whose very 
cheerfulness makes him sad, and whose stirring but welcome greet- 
ing causes his heart to sink low down in his breast? But I had no 
such feelings. So great was my curiosity to make acquaintance 
with things as they were, without the restraint, I may say, of Gop 
or man upon my thoughts and actions, that it was the all-absorbin 
desire of my soul. After all, considering the recluse-life that I had 
led, and the strong passions which were seeking development 
within me, this could not be wondered at. 

‘Il was domesticated at the house of Professor Von Hofrath. His 
family consisted of his daughter and myself only; except that 
Theresa was often visited by a young cousin, a pretty girl of about 
eighteen, who stayed sometimes a week at the house. I had a de- 
lightful apartment, the use of the Professor’s large and well-selected 
library, and the advantage of the charming prospect around. I 
was not long in getting acquainted with several of the students, 
and my acquaintance soon became extensive enough. My varied 
acquirements, purchased by years of severe study, stood me in good 
part now. I could converse fluently in several modern languages, 
and thanks to De Lisle, was well versed in ancient literature. My 
tutor had given me a letter to one Moritz Heiligen, who had the 
charge of a youth of distinguished family from Dresden. This let- 
ter I presented, and I shall never forget what befel me on my way. 
The night was very dark and tempestuous. The apartments of 
Herr Heiligen were in a portion of the town remote from the Ro- 
senthral; but I felt ill at ease, and ventured out. Yet I hardly 
know why I selected such a night. Theresa inquired timidly if I 
had far to go; and her eye indicated a little apprehension at my 
departure. I assured her that I should return early, and immedi- 
ately set out. 

‘It was a dreary walk into the town, but I persevered. I hurried 
along untill came to one of the principal streets, and turning into 
it, | passed the prominent hotel of the town. At that momenta car- 
riage dashed rapidly up to the door. The postillions called loudly 
for lights and attendance, making the while as much parade and as 
much noise and bustle as possible. I stopped involuntarily, as the 
servants gathered around the carriage. A light was produced, and 
the distinguished traveller was assisted to descend. As he stepped 
out, the light gleamed across his face, and revealed the accursed 
features of — Vautrey ! 

I trembled with excitement. For with Vautrey was associated 
the recollection of Leila. If she had somewhat faded from my 
memory since my sojourn at Leipsic, the returning tide of feeling 
rose higher than ever. A strong unmistaken presentiment came 
over me, that Leila herself was not far distant. Possibly this 
Vautrey was now watching her movements and following her steps. 
The idea gained upon me, until | felt that I could xot be mistaken. 
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I meni away to prevent a recognition, and as I did so, onntent car- 
riage with four postillions dashed rapidly by. 


Here the ms. furnished to us by our kind correspondent ab- 
ruptly ends. Upon several sheets which accompanied the Ms. are 
put down unconnected thoughts, which have apparently occurred to 
the writer at one time and another. Then occur a few lines as if 
in continuation of the narrative, which relate evidently to a period 
considerably subsequent to the time when it abruptly breaks off, as 
above. The reader may take some interest in these passages, un- 
connected as theyseem. Whatimmediately follows we apprehend, 
from a date upon the paper, was written after a year’s sojourn at 
Leipsic, and when St. Leger had resolved to leave for Genoa, where 


love of novelty and adventure was calling him. It is the parting 
with Theresa : 


‘We took a silent walk together. Not one word was spoken by 
either. Theresa maintained her usual composure of spirit, but a 
trace of deep sorrow, in which no passion mingled, was visible in 
her face. 

‘I was fixed in my resolution to go away. Satan had gained the 
victory, and had an angel pleaded against my departure with an 
angel’s eloquence, still [ would have gone. Surely I can say so, 
when | resisted the entreaties of Theresa, who spoke so earnestly 
out of holy regard for my well-being. Well; we went along our 
once delightful shady walk, and stopped as we had often stopped 
before, at a romantic spot. Ah! do I not remember it? Did not 
the huge oak throw up its gnarled and rugged branches over against 
us? Were there not shade-trees and the evergreen, and a mossy 
seat just here? Did nota clear cool spring bubble out from a rock 
at our feet? Was not the blue sky over our heads, and did not the still 
solemn pines tower up in the distance, ominous of portending gloom 4 
There on that spot, she the sweetest of all created beings, did en- 
treat me not to go upon my destined journey ; and there on that 
spot did Lanswer her with words merely, as all men answer woman, 
when answer they have none. At the conclusion I said: ‘ Theresa, 
I shall come back to Leipsic; we shall meet again.’ 

‘Hear me, St. Leger. We shall never meet again!’ said the 
young girl, for the first time almost passionately. We shall never 
meet again! See you this path; how it separates here into two, 
which join again in the high road, after crossing the adjacent forest ? 
You may as well tell me that the same spot of ‘material earth which 
lies at their separation is the same spot which lies at their retinion, 


as that two beings who part in the forming-time of life shall ever 
meet again. It cannot be !’ 


Tue following must have been written at a still later period. It 
stands unconnected with any thing else: 


‘Tue sins of youth are more the sins of thoughtlessness ; of a 
thoughtless yielding to some strong temptation, or unfortunate pro- 
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pensity, or corrupt tendency of nature, and are not the consequence 
of any fixed habit of thought, or of a settled course of conduct. 
Pleasures attract, while the guilt of their enjoyment is not per- 
ceived or thought of. 

‘But when the youth becomes a man, his desires and thoughts 
are no longer impulsive, but are to be charged to the effect of settled 
habits and tendencies, and his actions belong to and form a part of 
a chain or course of conduct which produces these as a result. 

‘Would it not be well to ask where this course will ultimately lead 
me? Yet as I advance in years, and when, as one would suppose, 
my thoughts should be directed toward another world, so far from 
life’s appearing more and more uncertain, my hold upon it seems 
more aud more secure. How 1s ruis? 


On another sheet we find these words: 


‘What means this perpetual expectation — perpetual expecta- 
tion? It cannot mean Death, but rather Immortality!’ . . . Look 
to it that my actions faithfully portray myse/f. Then, at any rate, am 
I no hypocrite. 

. . + ‘All things hasten on to their consummation! What 
shall be that consummation to me? I am told that every man’s 
coming state is prefigured by his present experience. Great Gop! 
Is then my Furure but the heightened picture of my Present ?’ 


DEAF A N D DUM B. 


I. 


Auas! the sounding water-fall, the rivulet and stream, 
The very birds and insects, all are voiceless unto him ; 
He cannot even understand what speech or music is. 
O! let us love him better and more tenderly for this ! 


Il. 


Instead of seeking out a path to lead his groping powers, 

As circumstance or guidance hath, perchance, directed ours ; 

The language of the flowers, the speech that whispers from the mead, 
Bright leaves from Nature’s book, will teach his little mind to read. 


Ill. 


He will not need a knowledge of the world of outward sound, 
While thus the smiles of heavenly love encircle him around ; 
For oh! the very winds that touch with merest breath, his cheek, 
Will talk to him in language such as holy angels speak. 


tv. 


All things shall teach him ; every thing, however understood, 
Unto his shut-up soul shall bring a treasury of good : 

And when the Lorp recalls again his spirit back to heaven, 
©' it will be as free from stain as when it first was given. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Prose WRITERS oF AMERICA: WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
History, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY: with Portraits from Original Pictures. 
By Rurvus Witmot Griswoxtp. In one volume. Philadelphia: Carey AND Hart. 

No man is more deserving of the public gratitude than he who teaches a nation 
to respect itself. A proper confidence in one’s own standards, in one’s own judg- 
ment, and in one’s own abilities, is so important for the full development of intellec- 
tual capacity, and social dignity and happiness, and moral power, that it ought to be 
considered a duty of every one who holds the place of a guide or teacher to implant 
and cultivate it in the subjects of his care, whether communities or individuals. 
Personal or national vanity, indeed, may become even bloated upon the contempt 
and ridicule of the rest of the world; but an honorable self-dependence, a manly 
self-reliance, can be inspired only by contemplating, as external, the monuments of 
one’s own character and ability, or by seeing that others regard them with esteem 
and deference and admiration. For either purpose, of enabling the literary genius 
of the country to know itself, objectively, or of causing other countries to receive 
the complete impression of its power, we hold such efforts as have been made by 
Mr. Griswotp to be of great value. He has done a useful work, and he has done 
it well. The book now before us is more than respectable ; it is executed ably, and 
in many parts brilliantly. In some respects it is an extraordinary work ; such as 
few men in America, perhaps, except its author, could have produced, and he only 
after years of sedulous investigation, and under many advantages of circumstance 
or accident. He has long shown himself to be of Cicero’s mind: ‘ Mihi quidem 
nulli satis erudito videntur, quibus nostra ignota sunt” The distribution of the 
various writers into their classes, and the selection of representatives of each class 
or type, exhibit much skill. Many passages present fine specimens of acute, original 
and just criticism, eloquently delivered. We differ from Mr. Griswo.p sometimes, 
but never without a respect for his judgment, and never without feeling that we 
owe it to the public in ail cases to give*a reason why we do not assent to the conclu- 
sions of so candid and discriminating a judge. We acknowledge Mr. Griswoxp to 
be a good critic ; and if his personal friends or others claim for him the title of a 
writer of first-rate merit, we make no other hesitation than that we have not yet 
seen quite enough of original matter from his pen. ‘ The strength of the eagle,’ 
says Mr. Hatxam, ‘is to be measured, not only by the height of his place, but by 
the time that he continues on the wing.’ If the editor of the ‘ Prose Writers’ will 
produce an entire volume on some continuous subject, in the same style of fearless 
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and acute discussion, and of graceful and elegant composition, which is displayed in 
some of the paragraphs here— which we do not question his ability to do— we 
shall readily admit his right to take a place among the foremost authors of the 
country. The present volume we have read with constant interest and frequent ad- 
miration. We have derived more instruction from it than it would be becoming in a 
reviewer to admit. The reader is here brought for a time into society with the 
greatest and most accomplished of the minds of this country : 


‘Et varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio.’ 


It is much to admit that we pass to the comments of the author without any very 
sensible diminution of interest or respect. 

The benefits to be expected from a compilation like this are several. In the first 
place, by exhibiting ‘the ancestors’ fair glory gone before’ in concentrated bright- 
ness, it will stimulate the youthful energy of the day to more earnest action in this 
great field of exertion and renown. In the next place, it will tend to ascertain and 
illustrate, by a kind of induction, more reliable than any speculation or random ex- 
periment, the natural and proper tone and character of American literature. We 
wish, as perhaps all wish, and we believe, as certainly many do not believe, that 
there is, or is to be, a literature peculiarly and distinctively American. This country 
in its origin was little else than a concourse of individual persons, aggregated but not 
associated, and of companies clustered but not combined ; gradually this ‘ dust and 
powder of individuality’ has tended to an organization ; a definite principle of social 
life has been evolved, or is evolving ; characteristics of a national existence have 
been perceived, and have deepened and multiplied as time has gone on. In every 
thing the dead-reckoning, which carried forward the old wisdom into the new region, 
has failed or began to fail, and new observations have required to be taken. A thou- 
sand tokens in every thing from which we can prognosticate, make it manifest that 
a spirit, indigenous and self-vital, inhabits our country ; a spirit of power, ipsa suis 
pollens opibus. If all this be so, there is an end of the question about a national 
literature ; for this creative vigor, breathing and burning in the bosom of the nation, 
must find an issue in art as well as in action. The flower of literature will blow, 
and the fruit of science bloom, upon the tree of national life, as surely as the 
branches and leaves of business, politics or war expand and strengthen. It is then 
of the first consequence that every one interested in associating his name with his 
Jand’s language should apprehend correctly the tendencies of the literary spirit of 
the country, in order that he may divine the nature of that literature in its perfect 
development ; for it is only as his productions embody and represent that native 
spirit of art, that they will have a permanent life. He must look backward, and 
catch a prophecy of the future from the performances of the past. He must listen 
to the various notes that have been struck ; observe which sound falsely, which have 
died away and become inaudible, and which rise and flow and swell upon the ear, 
the true key-notes of the symphony. Of one thing, however, even a hasty glance 
gives us a gratifying assurance ; that of whatever nature or quality the new lite- 
rature may be, it will bear no resemblance to the productions of ‘ Young America ;’ 
a fraternity young only in wisdom, and incapable of representing any thing of Ame- 
rica but its vulgarity. Following the order of Mr. Griswo.p, we shall, in the pre- 
sent number, and in subsequent issues, attempt @ hasty review of the several depart- 
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ments in which monuments of the mental vigor of America remain for the instruc- 
tion and delight of mankind: beginning with her statesmen and orators. 

The Congress, which, having vindicated by arms those principles of liberty that 
are constitutional in Anglo-Saxon society, afterward assembled to define and institute 
them in abiding forms of legislation, brought together, to use the Janguage in which 
Warsurton spoke of the Long Parliament, ‘the greatest set of geniuses for govern- 
ment that ever embarked in a common cause.’ And to this day, that high lineage 
has never failed. Political and legal ability, in fact, seem to be an instinct of the 
American people; and those faculties, implying an action, present, personal and 
persuasive, admit of scarcely any effective literary sortie but in oratory. Accord- 
ingly, the eloquence of the bar, the legislative hall and the popular.assembly consti- 
tutes the most characteristic display of American intelligence, and of itself sustains 
our pretension to take a rank among the great intellectual nations of the world. In 
the night of tyranny the eloquence of the country first blazed up, like the lighted 
signal-fires of a distracted border, to startle and enlighten the community. Every 
where, as the news of this or that fresh invasion of liberty and right was passed on 
through the land, men ran together and called upon some speaker to address them. 
It is a striking evidence of the dignity and elevation of this noble gift, that at sea- 
sons demanding deep wisdom, and varied resources of suggestion and experience, 
and consummate judgment, oratory was the most commanding influence in the state, 
and that it was then more splendid, more finished, more truly classical, than it has 
been in any times of less excited interest. Eloquence is the enthusiasm of reason, 
the passion of the mind; it is judgment raised into transport, and breathing the irre- 
sistible ardors of sympathy. It contributed in a great degree to the adoption of the 
federal constitution ; and never let it be forgotten, that when the same perverse and 
fatal spirit, against which the constitution in its infancy had prevailed, again appeared 
in the councils of the nation, inflamed by interest and ambition, and at once insidious 
and domineering, to betray the system which it could not overthrow, it was the same 
divine energy that, with the indignation of truth, the power of argument, and a 
torrent-rush of resistless feeling, swept forth to scatter and punish the foe. The 
eloquence of Hamixron, spoken and written, did much to establish our national sys- 
tem; the eloquence of Wessrer did more to defend, and save it 

‘Dvo fulmina belli, 


Scipiadas, cladem Libye!’ 


Looking then at the monuments of American eloquence, even with the severe 
eye of scholars and critics, there is cause for satisfaction and a just pride. There 
is Henry, not fulminating from the clouds, like Demostuenes, to terrify men into 
sense and virtue ; not sending up a flash, like Cicero, to be a signal to distant ages, 
rather than a fire of present energy; but first drawing his hearers’ sympathies to 
him by a delightful conciliation, and then charging them with the fervor of his own 
bosom; familiar, simple and near, yet intense, vehement and thrilling ; converting 
his hearers first into friends, and then animating them into partisans, and finally 
hurrying all along with him in one united fellowship of feeling ; not surpassing in 
intellect, rarely analytical, never ascending to the illuminated heights of abstract 
wisdom ; but setting before his mind usually some one definite object, and piercing it 
through and through by the shaft of a sound understanding, pointed by an honest 
purpose, and driven by all the force of devoted passion. ‘There is Ames, whose 
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speech was enchantment, and his pen a subtler magic ; possessed by nature of ‘ the 
delicacy which distinguishes in words the shades of sentiment, the grace which 
brings them to the soul of the reader with the charm of novelty united to clearness ;’ 
whose dignified and pure spirit, apprehending a corrupt triumph as the most fatal of 
failures, and unprincipled success as only a keener disgrace, desponded, not because 
it did not see justly and foresee clearly, but because its hopes had been so high and 
its feeling so refined; as the common air would cloud and sully an atmosphere of 
more essential ether; who, had he lived to see what we see, with his quick sensibili- 
ties of honor and his far-reflective sagacity, instead of recalling one of his gloomy 
anticipations, would perhaps have pointed to the most despairing omens of his elo- 
quence, and have said in anguish: ‘ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears !’ 
There is Oris the elder, impetuous, uncompromising, kindling; Marsuatt, who 
could vindicate the power of reason in discussion as impressively as he could illus- 
trate its dignity in judgment ; whose only surviving oration stands like the cyclopean 
structure of a superior race; RurLepce, Apams. Coming down to later times, 
Quincy, Stockron, Wirt, and afterward Ciay, CaLuoun, Everert, are truly ora- 
tors of the early heroic age of our statesmen, the éy:4eoc of our history. Mr. Gris- 
WoLp has properly chosen Hamiron as the principal and representative. He closes 
an animated survey of his life with these discriminating remarks : 

‘In every page of the works of HAMILTON we discover an original, vigorous and practical under- 
standing, informed with various and profound knowledge. But few of his speeches were reported, 
and even these very imperfectly; but we have traditions of his eloquence, which represent it as 
wonderfully winning and persuasive. Indeed, it is evident from its known effects that he was a de- 
bater of the very first class. He thought clearly and rapidly, had a ready command of language, 
and addressed himself solely to the reason. He never lost his self-command, and never seemed im- 
patient; but from the bravery of his nature, and his contempt of meanness and servility, he was 


perhaps sometimes indiscreet. His works were written hastily, but we can discover in them no 
signs of immaturity or carelessness; on the contrary,they are hardly excelled in compactness, 


clearness, elegance, and purity of language.’ 

Mr. Wesnsrer is properly selected as the representative of the best sense and 
highest wisdom and most consummate dignity of the politics and oratory of the 
present times, because his great intelligence has continued to be so finely sensitive 
to all the influences that stir the action and speculation of the country. But we 
must defer a farther consideration of this subject until another number. 


Louis THE FouRTEENTH AND THE CouRT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 

Miss Parpor. New-York: Harper aND Brotuers. 

WE have very few good biographies in the English language, and fewer still of 
those charming memoirs of society which constitute the most attractive portion of 
the literature of France. ‘ Louis the Fourteenth,’ by the author of ‘The City of 
the Sultan,’ is nearest the French ideal of the latter class of compositions, and is 
perhaps in all respects as good a production of its kind as was ever produced by an 
English author. It is an admirable picture of the golden age ; the age of chivalric 
courtesy, noble daring, and great achievements in France ; painted with the minute- 
ness of the Duke pe Sutty and the freedom and spirit of Votraire. It has a 
great variety of remarkable characters ; and in dialogue, portraiture and description, 
is superior to any thing Miss Parvog had before given to the press. The Harrers 
are issuing it in a style of singular beauty, with rubricated titles, fine engravings, etc., 
and at a very low price. 
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Mopern PatnTeRs: BY A GRADUATE OF OxrorD. In one volume. pp. 480. New-York: Witey 

AND PuTNaM. 

Tuis work has possed through several editions in London, and we are glad to see 
that the American publishers have had courage to re-print it in this country. We 
say courage, because thers are so few persons among us who devote any time or at- 
tention to the arts, that a book on this subject, no matter how ably written, has as 
yet rarely paid the publishers for their labors. No work issued from the press within 
the last half century on painting or painters has attracted so much attention or 
afforded so much instruction as this. We venture to say it will create a new era in 
art ; for the author has dared to come out boldly and assert that the modern painters, 
more especially landscape-painters, are superior to those called thé ‘Old Masters.’ 
And he not only makes the assertion, but proves it by facts within the reach of every 
one who will take the pains to examine for himself. He compares the works of 
Cxaupe, Satvaror Rosa and Poussin with the modern productions of ‘Turner, STans- 
FIELD, Harpine, and others, and shows that where the former merely dealt in the 
generalization of things, the latter preserve the same characteristics, with the addition 
of a minute attention to the nature, effect and appearance of each individual object 
of which the whole is composed. He exposes what may be termed the ‘ tricks’ that 
were resorted to by the ‘ Old Masters’ in light and shade, effect and form, to cover 
up an ignorance of the laws of nature ; a knowledge of which, he asserts, can alone 
enable an artist to produce a truly great work. 

But the most remarkable and interesting portion of the book is the author’s re- 
marks, made after years of personal observation, upon the various phenomena of 
nature. ‘Take, for instance, his chapters on clouds, open skies, water, and foliage ; 
how many hundred beautiful changes and appearances are brought to our recollec- 
tion, which we have carelessly observed a thousand times ourselves, but never ex- 
amined into their causes or effects, or asked why and wherefore they assume so many 
fantastic shapes, colors, and changes! It is in this he is able to prove the superiority 
of the modern painters over the old masters. In the latter he points out frequent in- 
stances where such absurdities exist as the distance or back-ground of a picture 
being under the influence of a sun-light at one hour of the day, and the fore-ground 
throwing shadows which clearly indicate that either it is another hour of the day, or 
that there must be two suns in the heavens at the same time. Also, where clouds 
that could only appear after certain storins, are floating about in the sky, with another 
cluss of clouds which can only exist after a long drought. And the same absurdities 
are shown in respect to shadows and reflections on still and ruffled water; of light 

and shade and color on foliage, under the effect of a different state of the atmosphere. 
The most enthusiastic admiration of the works of nature are manifest throughout 
the whole book ; and as has been truly said of it by an English reviewer, ‘ A perpe- 
tual, though subdued acknowledgment of the ALmicury, as the sum and substance, 
the beginning and the ending of all truth, of all power, of all goodness, and of all 
beauty,’ marks every page in the volume. In short, the work is one which will not 
only delight and instruct the artist, but the poet, the philosopher, and every lover of 
the works of Gop. ‘The author, whose name is not known to the public, at least in 
this country, is evidently a ripe scholar, and of extensive reading ; and to his learn- 
ing he adds a vigorous and original thinking mind. A close observer of all things 
around him, and a fearless expounder of the truth, he scorns to be tied down to the 
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conventional opinions of the world, whether they have been established for centuries 
or have grown up at a more recent date under the sanction of names that have be- 
come household idols among picture-dealers, connoisseurs and academicians. 

As might be expected, on the first appearance of this book it encountered very 
violent opposition from the admirers of the ‘Old Masters.’ Criticisms of the most 
bitter nature were written to put it down. Ridicule, argument, and a parade of long- 
established authorities, were brought in array against it; yet it not only survived 
them all, but ran with great rapidity through three very expensive London editions, 
and is now re-published in this country. ‘To the general reader it may seem in many 
parts too dry and philosophical to maintain a lively interest throughout ; but to the 
student, and the investigating mind, these portions of it will perhaps be the most 
interesting of any. 

There is only one part of the book which we could wish to see expunged; and that 
is where the author is so extravagant in his adoration of J. M. W. Turner, the English 
landscape-painter. In regard to this, he acknowledges, in an advertisement to a more 
recent edition, that he is open to animadversion. But he insists that Mr. Turner’s 
works so abound in a thorough knowledge of nature, and so abundantly prove what 
he has so earnestly endeavored to instil into the minds of his readers, that he cannot 
avoid continually referring to them as evidence of his assertion. But we still think 
it mars the beauty and usefulness of the work; for it gives it a partizan character, 
which leads many to think that it cannot be impartial or just where it is so full of 
praise and adulation of a single individual. However, be its faults what they may, no 
one can arise from its perusal—we ought rather to say from its study, for a mere 
perusal will not elicit its real worth — without being instructed and benefitted. 


Poems spy Henry Howarp BRowNELL. 


In one volume. pp. 208. New-York: D. AppLETon 
AND Company. 


We have not for many months encountered so creditable a volume of Ameri- 
can poetry as this; and we only regret our present inability to fortify this commen- 
dation by presenting a few of the many excellent passages which we pencilled as 
we read. One great merit of Mr. Browneuu is, that he does not overlay his 
thoughts with mere words, which, while they may perhaps ‘make rhyme,’ make 
nothing else. He is simple in his language. He seeks no bizarreries of expression ; 
and you see no dim ideas peeping out from cumbrous ornaments that overload their 
littleness. And ‘ by the same token,’ how seldom do you find a man with clear po- 
etical thoughts and true feeling endeavoring to give force and fervency to them by 
any other adjuncts than those which are in strict ‘keeping.’ We are not unfrequently 
reminded, in reading much of the mere pen-and-ink verse, miscalled ‘ poetry,’ of the 
day, of the commingled and non-come-at-able conception of the debating-society 
orator: ‘It is pretty impossible to communicate to others those ideas whereof we 
ourselves are not possesséd of ; for in so doing, we are pretty apt to encounter those 
difficulties from which it is pretty impossible for us to eradicate ourselves therefrom.’ 
We wish the reader would take up the little volume whose modest title introduces 
this too brief and hurried notice, and oblige us by following and closely scanning 
the author in his sketch of a visit to ‘The Tomb of Coxumsus.’ The scenes which 
he depicts compose a most effective picture. But the composition, although full, is 
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not crowded, nor does the artist use too rich a brush. Among the other contents of 
the volume we remember with pleasure, as we write, ‘ Osep, the Skipper,’ a ‘ fish- 
story,’ and some spirited weird lines upon ‘ The Sphinx.’ We have but space left to 
commend the entire work to the favor of our readers; and we do this the more cor- 
dially, that Mr. BrowneLt comes modestly before the public, without preface or in- 
troduction, other than a simple and touching dedication to his mother. It is not your 
pompous self-inflated bardling who is likeliest to prove the sare favorite of the public ; 
as many a one has found, to his no small mortification. 


Tue Montus: A COLLECTION oF Poems. By WiiLt1am H.C. Hosmer. In @ne volume. Boston : 

Wiu1am D, TickNoR AND Company, 

‘Remote from book-marts,’ writes the modest and talented author of this very 
handsome little volume, ‘and mainly unacquainted with the editorial fraternity of 
the metropolis, my rye-straw reed I suppose must be drowned by the loud clarion 
flourish that announces so frequently the advent of bards of loftier pretensions.’ Not 
altogether so; for although, for reasons elsewhere stated, we have small room to 
permit our friend and long-time correspondent to speak for himself out of the book 
before us, yet so often and so well has he done so in these pages, that the simple 
announcement of a work from his pen will scarcely fail to secure a perusal at the 
hands of our readers. In general terms, we may say of the twelve poems composing 
‘The Months,’ that they evince a beautiful feeling for and minute observation of 
nature ; the ability of the author to paint a scene with a few brief, authentic strokes ; a 
grace and ease of versification too rare among writers of far more pretension ; and 
a keen enjoyment of the beautiful, wherever it may be found. Yet we must say 
that for ourselves we prefer Mr. Hosmer when he depicts emotions rather than visi- 
ble scenes, faithfully as he limns the latter. How touching are his breathings of 
bereaved affection, our readers can bear ample witness. ‘ Heart speaks to heart’ in 
these his later outpourings of parental sorrow. ‘They are in the strongest degree 
pathetic and expressive. A contemporary has indicated two or three unimportant 
resemblances or similarities of thought, in the volume before us, to other poetical 
writers ; and he might have included 


‘Month of my heart! September mild!’ 


as an exclamation not unlike that contained in the lines of ‘ our brother, gone hence 
by the will of Gop,’ entitled ‘ October,’ and commencing : 


‘Solemn, yet beautiful to view, 

Month of my heart, thou dawnest here :’ 
but these similarities of thought are not cited as plagiarisms. ‘ Every common per- 
son,’ says CoterinGe, ‘ who has réad half a dozen standard books in his life, knows 
that thoughts, words and phrases, not our own, rise up day by day from the depths of 
the passive memory, and suggest themselves as it were to the hand, without any 
effort of recollection on our part. Such thoughts, if not natural born, are denizens 
at least’ Mr. Hosmer, as the ‘ Literary World’ justly remarks, observes nature for 
himself; nor is the chastity of his muse at all impeachable. His volume is excel- 
lently printed and prettily embellished in its externals. We commend it to a wide 


and cordial acceptance. 





SarirTor’? Taverne. 


Tue Warrincs or Tuomas Hoon.— The fame of a great writer is seldom fixed 
in the estimation of the world until he ceases to be of the world. His renown springs 
like a pheenix from his own ashes. The laurel that binds his brow must be mingled 
with the cypress. ‘To become known, an author must become unknown. The world 
does not find him, until it loses him. Like beasts of the field and birds of the air, he 
must be dead before he can be devoured. As soon as the lamp of his life is extin- 
guished, he becomes distinguished. In short, to speak paradoxically still, an author 
does not begin to live until he ceases to live. History confirms this fact. It was so 
with Suaksreare, with Minron and with Burns; and though many men of genius, 
from the peculiar character of their works, have enjoyed a measure of fame while 
living, which death did not serve to increase, but rather in some instances to diminish, 
yet these form only the exceptions to the general rule. The corner-stone of the 
structure of his renown is usually his tomb-stone. 

These desultory thoughts have been suggested by the fact, that only a few years 
ago Tomas Hoop was scarcely known in this country. His name, when mentioned 
at all, was either associated with his editorship of the ‘Comic Annual,’ or alluded to 
in such a manner as would naturally lead one unacquainted with his works to sup- 
pose that they were all of an ephemeral nature, and not calculated to survive the 
period in which they were written. ‘Tidings of his death, however, had no sooner 
been received, than his merits were canvassed in able reviews ; editions of his works 
were printed, which met with rapid and extensive circulation on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; general readers, on this side the water at least, seemed to be aware for the 
first time that English literature had sustained a severe loss in Hoon’s decease. At 
the present time few modern English writers are more widely known and admired ; 
and for a very good reason. Hoop was eminently a Poet of the People. His sympa- 
thies were not confined to any class, but embraced all classes. His feelings were all 
on the side of common humanity, and he battled in his way with a right good-will 
against every thing which tended to degrade human nature. A sworn foe to social 
oppression of every description, he depicted the sufferings of the lower classes, and 
sought to elevate their condition by awakening the kindlier feelings of humanity ; 
by strengthening the bonds of brotherhood between the high and the low ; and not by 
railing at the rich and powerful, which to us seems a very mistaken philanthropy. 
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His spirit was conciliatory and liberal. He was a Samaritan in his feelings, and 
the mere difference of creed or condition was insufficient to sunder the ties of fellow- 
ship which bound him to his race. He would have stooped to heal the wounded 
Jew, as did the worshipper of Gerazhim. With him the condemned felon was still 
a man; the abandoned wanton was a woman, whom Gop made. These feelings, 
united with a rare and delicate fancy, and a peculiar felicity of language, lend a 
nameless charm to those compositions of Hoop which are destined to stand the test 
of time. Many of them have already become familiar as household words. They 
touch those chords of the heart which vibrate the longest, and create for their author 
a feeling of love rather than admiration. They are not mere cold abstractions, 
clothed in beautiful language, which we read, praise, and then forget ; they possess 
a directness of feeling, to which all hearts respond at once. Wg never become 
| weary of drinking at such fountains of delight. They are like home-born melodies, 
ij which never cease to please, and which it is impossible not to remember. It may 
) be said with truth that Hoop wrote but little poetry of a character likely to live be- 
yond the present time; but for our own part we prefer quality to quantity, and 
# would rather be the author of ‘ The Burial of Sir Jonn Moore,’ or the ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard,’ than all the dull epics that were ever written. The circum- 
stances of Hoop’s life compelled him to write for bread instead of fame; and it was 
only in the intervals of his labors, which were devoted to please the appetite of the 
many, that he found time to speak the full and free language of his heart. 

The longest of Hoon’s serious poems, ‘The Plea of the Mid-Summer Fairies,’ 
(the design of which is to celebrate, by an allegory, the immortality which Snaxs- 
PEARE has conferred on the fairy mythology by his ‘ Mid-Summer Night’s Dream,’) 
and ‘ Hero and Leanper,’ are both wonderful productions; poems that, if he had 
written nothing else, would have placed Hoop in the first rank of the English clas- 
sics. Among his shorter poems are ‘ Evcene Aram,’ ‘The Elm Tree,’ ‘ The 
Haunted House,’ ‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ and ‘ The Song of a Shirt ;’ all composi- 
tions of the highest order of excellence. They have been already adverted to in 
the Knickersocker, and have become widely known of late; and for this reason we 
will pass them here, and make a few extracts from some other minor pieces with which 
the reader will be less acquainted. 

Sir Water Scort has said, that very few persons, of any literary pretensions 
whatever, have passed through life without getting as far in a poetical address to the 
‘ pale mistress of the night’ as the exclamation, ‘O, Moon!’ whether truly or not, it * 
is not our purpose to say. All will admit, however, that it is a hackneyed subject; 
yet observe what a charm genius is capable of throwing around it: 





‘MortueEr of light! how fairly dost thou go ‘ What art thou like? Sometimes I see thee ride 
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Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! A far-bound galley on its perilous way, 

Art thou that huntress of the silver bow, Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray; 
Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou tread Sometimes behold thee glide, 

Those cloudy summits, thence to gaze below, Cluster’d by all thy family of stars, 

Like the wild chamois from her Alpine snow, Like a lone widow, through the welkin wide, 


Where hunterneverclimb’d, secure from dread? | Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars ; 
How many antique fancies have I read Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 
Of that mild presence! and how many wrought! | Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 


Wondrous and bright, Till in some Latmian cave I see thee creep, 
Upon the silver light, To catch the young ENpymron asleep, 
Chasing fair figures with the artist, Thought ! Leaving thy splendor at the jagged porch!’ 








Is not that beautiful? With what a melancholy cadence it dies upon the ear! 
Can any thing be more poetical than the lines we have italicised? The following, 
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in a different vein, is full of feeling. ‘The lines were addressed ‘ To a Child embra- 
cing its Mother :’ 


‘ Love thy mother, little one! ‘Press her lips the while they glow 


Kiss and clasp her neck again ; With love that they have often told ; 

Hereafter she may have a son Hereafter thou may’st press in wo, 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain. And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Love thy mother, little one ! Press her lips the while they glow! 


‘Gaze upon her living eyes, 
And mirror back her love for thee; 
Hereafter thou may’st shudder sighs 
To meet them when they cannot see. 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


‘Oh! revere her raven hair! 
Although it be not silver-gray ; 
Too early Death, led on by Care, 
May snatch save one dear lock away! 

Oh! revere her raven hair! 

Hoop’s humor was exhaustless. Ho was not merely a punster, although as a pun- 
ster he is entitled to more than ordinary praise. With him, punning involved some- 
thing higher than a mere playing upon words ; it simply served to aid the general 
effect, without by any means constituting the chief merit. The ‘ Ursa Major’ of 
English literature, we are inclined to think, would hardly have buttoned his breeches’ 
pockets in Hoon’s presence. But Hoop was a wit, a genuine wit. The ‘ Golden 
Legend of Miss Kitmansece and her Precious Leg’ and the ‘ Tale of a Trumpet’ 
abound in wit, and are among the most remarkable compositions of the time. ‘The 
former poem contains more than a thousand lines; but so intimately connected are 
they with the story which they develope, that they are difficult of transcription. 
They illustrate, in the most forcible manner, the lust of gold which had been as it 
were infused into Miss Kitmanseae by her parents, and which grew with her 
growth and strengthened with her strength : 

‘Tue very metal of merit they told, 
And praised her for being ‘as good as gold,’ 
Till she grew as a peacock haughty ; 
Of money they talked the whole day round, 
And weighed desert like grapes by the pound, 


Till she had an idea from the very sound 
That people with naught were naughty,’ 


The ‘ moral’ of one’s living and dying for gold is thus forcibly summed up: 


‘Gotp! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; 

Hoarded, barter'’d, bought, and sold, 

Stulen, borrow’d, squander’d, doled : 
Spurn’d by the young, but hugg'd by the old 
To the very verge of the church-yard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Good or bad a thousand-fold !’ 


Occasionally Hoop’s humor is of that rare order which while it affords the utmost 
delight is capable of affecting the reader even to tears. This will appear paradoxi- 
cal to many, but it is true nevertheless, and capable of demonstration. The cry of 
despair is less harrowing than its laugh. Read the preface to the little volume enti- 
tled ‘Hood’s Own,’ and you will admit that there may be a touching pathos in true 
humor. He depicts to you a man at whose heart Disease sits gnawing at its cruel 
leisure ; his slender fingers are scarcely able to hold a pen; his ‘ coats have become 
great-coats,’ and like Perer Scuemii, he ‘seems to have retained his shadow and 
sold his substance :’ like prematurely old port wine, he is ‘of a bad color, with very 
little body ;' yet his emaciated hand still ‘lends a hand’ to embody in words and 
sketches the creations or recreations of a merry fancy ; his gaunt sides shake as 
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heartily as ever, and ministering elves, whom he invokes and makes welcome, ‘ nod 
to him and do him courtesies.’ When matters look darkly with him, the more need, 
he argues, for the lights. ‘ ¢ Things may take a turn with him,’ as the pig said on the 
spit.” His health is ‘ the weather of the body ; it rains, it blows, it snows, at present, 
but it may clear up by-and-by.’ And thus, bowed down with illness though he is, 
he retains his cheerful spirit; resolved that, although the shades of the gloaming 
steal over his prospect, so long as his day lasts he will, like the sun, look on the 
bright side of every thing.’ Yet that bright heart overflowed with sensibility at the 
sufferings of the poorandlowly. ‘The Lay of the Laborer’ actually sobs with sym- 
pathy for the hard lot of that class which he represents by a group of ten or twelve 
ragged laborers assembled in a dingy, cheerless tap-room, lighted by a single un- 
snuffed candle, guttering over the neck of a stone bottle, on a coarse deal table : 


‘THE topics, such as poor men discuss amongst themselves: the dearness of bread, the shortness 
of work, the long hours of labor, the lowness of wages, the badness of the weather, the sickliness of 
the season, the signs of a hard winter, the general evils of want, poverty, and disease ; but accom- 
panied by such particular revelations, such minute details and frauk disclosures, as should only 
have come from persons talking in their sleep! The vulgar indelicacy, methought, with which they 
gossiped before me of family matters; the brutal callousness with which they exposed their private 
affairs, the whole history and mystery of bed, board, and hearth, the secrets of home! But a little 
more listening and reflection converted my disgust into pity and concern. Alas! lL had forgotten 
that the lives of certain classes of our species haye been laid almost as bare and open as those of the 
beasts of the field! The poor men had no domestic secrets; no private affairs! The law had fer- 
reted their huts, and scheduled their three-legged tables and bottomless chairs. Statistical Groses 
had taken notes, and printed them, of every hole in their coats. Political reporters had cajculated 
their incomings and outgoings down to fractions of pence and half-ounces of tea ; and had supplied 
the minutiz of their domestic economy for paragraphs and leading articles. Charity, arm-in-arm 
with curiosity, and clerical philanthropy, liuked perhaps with a religious inquisifor, had taken an in- 
ventory of their defects, moral and spiritual; whilst medical visitors had inspected and recorded 
their physical sores, cancerous and scrofulous, their humors, and their tumors. Society, like a 
policeman, had turned upon them the full blaze of its bull’s-eye ; exploring the shadiest recesses of 
their privacy, till their means, food, habits, and modes of existence were as minutely familiar as 
those of the animalculz exhibited in Regent-street by the solar microscope.’ 


One of the speakers paints the sharp bones showing through the skin, the skin 
through the rags, of the wife of his bosom; others reveal fathers with more chil- 
dren than shillings a-week ; human creatures, male and female, old and young, not 
gnawed and torn by single woes, but worried at once by winter, disease and want: 


‘My ears tingled, and my cheeks flushed with self-reproach, remembering my fretful impatience 
under my own inflictions, no light ones either, till compared with the heavy complications of an- 
guish, moral and physical, experienced by those poor men. My heart swelled with indignation, my 
soul sickened with disgust, to recall the sobs, sighs, tears and hysterics, the lamentations and impre- 
cations bestowed by pampered selfishness on a sick bird or beast, a sore finger, a swelled toe, a lost 
rubber, a missivg luxury, an ill-made garment, a culinary failure !—to think of the cold looks and 
harsh words cast by the same eyes and lips, eloquent in self-indulgence, on nakedness, starvation 
and poverty!’ - - + ‘THe job up at Bosely is finished,’ said one of the middle-aged men. ‘I have 
enjoyed but three days’ work in the last fortnight, and Gop above knows when I shall get another, 
even at a shilling a-day. And nine mouths to feed, big and little — and nine backs to clothe —with 
the winter a-setting in—and the rent behind-hand — and never a bed to lie on, and my good woman, 
poor soul! ready to——’ Achoking sound and a hasty gulp of water smothered the rest of the 
sentence. ‘There must be something done for us—there must!’ he added, with an emphatic slap 
of his broad, brown, barky hand, that made the glasses jingle and the idle pipes clatter on the board. 
And every voice in the room echoed ‘ There must!’ my own involuntarily swelling the chorus. ‘ Ay, 
there must, and that full soon!’ said a gray-headed man in fustian, with an upward appealing look, 
as if through the smoky clouds of the ceiling to Gop himself, for confirmation of the necessity.’ 


It is this forlorn company who stand up, and to a slow sad air chant the ‘ Lay of 
the Laborer’ asking leave to toil: 


‘Wirth labor stiff and stark, 
By lawful turn their living to earn, 
Between the light and dark.’ 


To these ; to the poor shirt-maker, ‘ sewing in forma pauperis’ until she is a living 
skeleton ; to the female embroiderer of eighty flowers upon a veil for six poor pence, 
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(‘literally a veil of tears;?) to the deformed mine-delvers, ‘demons of the pit,’ with 
joints racked with toil; to these, how much good has not the tender-hearted Hoop 
done! May his name and memory be honored forever! In the words of a British 
reviewer, ‘he sits down beside the poor seamstress as beside a sister; counts her 
tears, her stitches, her bones, too transparent by far through the sallow skin; sees 
that though degraded, she is a woman still ; and rising up, swears by Him that liv- 
eth for ever and ever that he will make her wrongs and wretchedness known to the 
limits of the country and of the race. And hark! how to that cracked, tuneless 
voice, trembling under its burthen of sorrow, now shrunk down into the whispers of 
weakness, and now shuddering up into the laughter of despair, all Britain listens !’ 

For mingled truth and humor, we scarcely remember any thing more forcible than 
Hoon’s ‘ Black, White and Brown,’ the story of a rabid English female abolitionist, 
who, by an error common to all her class, had mistaken a negative for a positive 
principle, and persuaded herself that by using sugar she was assisting to ‘ forge the 
chains of the down-trodden slave ;’ that by not preserving damsons she preserved 
the niggers; that by not sweetening her own cup, she was dulcifying the lot of all 
her sable brethren in bondage. Accordingly: 


* ALL at once Miss Morsrp left off sugar. 
‘ She did not resign it as some persons lay down their carriage, the full-bodied family coach dwin- 


dling into a chariot, next into a fly, and then into asedan-chair. She did not shade it off artistically, 
like certain household economists, from white to whitey-brown, brown, dark-brown, and so on, to 
none atall. She left it off as one might leave off walking on the top of a house, or on a slide, or 
on a plank with a farther end to it: that is to say, slap-dash, all at once, without a moment’s warn- 
ing. She gave it up, to speak appropriately, inthe lump. She dropped it, as Corporal Tru let fall 
his hat, dab. It vanished, as the French say, toot sweet. From the thirtieth of November, 1830, not 
an ounce of sugar, to use Miss More1p’s own expression, ever ‘ darkened ber doors.’’ 

Her family did not much like tea without sugar. ‘One took it mincingly, in sips ; 
another gulped it down in desperation; a third, in a fit of absence, continued to stir 
very superfluously with his spoon; and there was one shrewd old gentleman, who, 
by a little dexterous by-play, used to bestow the favor of his small souchong on a 
sick geranium.’ Mrs. Morsin’s two nephews were the greatest sufferers. Her house 
was no longer to them a ‘dulce domum. Currant tart was tart indeed without sugar ; 
and as for the green-gooseberries, the young gentlemen said they ‘ tasted like a quart 
of berries sharpened to a pint.’ But the old lady perseveres in her system; adding 
to the constancy of a martyr something of the wilfulness of a bigot. An advertise- 
ment in a provincial journal, headed ‘Great Hardship,’ is the means of installing in 
her house a black female servant, who had been dismissed by an American lady on 
her arrival in England, because she happened to be artful, sullen, gluttonous and in- 
dolent. Presently sundry silver coin are missed by the benevolent old lady, and at 
length D1van is caught in the very act of emptying a purse into her pocket. The 
reader must learn, through the story itself, the method by which Mrs. Morsrp arrived 
at the astounding fact, that Dinan ‘ stole the money to buy sugar!’ Our last extract 
must be ‘Z'he Art of Book-Keeping, which we commend to all our readers generally, 
and a few in particular, who will see (and we hope feel) our drift: 

‘How hard, when those who do not wish | ‘Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 
To lend—that ’s lose —their books, | Who borrows — never lends : 


Are snared by anglers — folks that fish | Yon work in twenty volumes once 
With literary hooks: Belonged to twenty friends. 


‘ Who call and take some favorite tome, | ‘New talesand novels you may shut 
But never read it through : From view ; 'tis all in vain ; tie 
They thus complete their set at home, They’re gone; and though the leaves are ‘cut, 
By making one at you. They never ‘ come again. 
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‘ For pamphlets lent I look around, ‘Even Giover’s works I cannot put 
For tracts my tears are spilt: My frozen hands upon, 
But when they take a book that’s bound, Though ever since I lost my Foore, 
'T is surely extra-guilt. My Bunyan has been gone. 









‘ A circulating library * My life is wasting fast away — 

Is mine ; my birds are flown; I suffer from these shocks ; 

There ’s one odd volume left, to be And though I’ve fixed a lock on Gray, 
Like all the rest, a-lone. There’s gray upon my locks. 




















‘I, of my SPENSER quite bereft, | ‘They still have made me slight returns, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; And thus my grief divide ; 
Of Lams I’ve but a quarter left, For oh! they’ve cured me of my Burns, 


Nor could I save my Bacon. And eased my AKENSIDE. 





‘They picked my Locke, to me far more ‘ But all [ think I shall not say, 
Then Bramah’s patent worth ; Nor let my anger,burn ; 
And now my losses I deplore, For as they have not found me Gay, 
Without a Home on earth. They have not left me STERNE.’ 






All this is very humorous; but ‘a mere humorist Hoop was not. He was a sin- 
cere lover of his race ; a hearty friend to their freedom and welfare; a deep sympa- 
thiser with their sufferings and sorrows ;’ and now that ‘ poor ‘Tom’s a-cold’ we trust 
that some of his literary contemporaries will give to the world his life, correspondence 
and complete works. Then and not till then will Tuomas Hoop occupy the place in 
English literature to which his rare and various merits justly entitle him. We re- 
joice to learn that the high consideration of the British government and the munifi- 
cent practical gratitude of the humble classes whose cause he espoused, have placed 
his family in circumstances of permanent comfort if not luxury. Would that he 
could have foreseen such a result! From how much anxiety would it have saved 
him while living ! 


Tue American Tract Socrety’s Crusape acainst Dancinc. — A sound and capa- 
ble correspondent, himself a professor and a practiser of religion, has sent us an ex- 
posé of the character of ‘ T'he American Tract Society’s Tract on Dancing.’ That 
it is a tissue of weakness and twattle, he says any ordinary intellect would discover 
ata glance. He adds: 


* Our brothers of the Tract Society, whose holy horror of Papal intolerance is so great, should not 
thus attempt to cram their narrow-minded notions down the throats of their reluctant church-mem- 
bers, under pain of ‘ church censure,’ and even expulsion. Why shall not the right of private judg- 
ment remain intact, at least in a few things? It appears that our forefathers, in Sir RoGER DE 
CoveERLy’s time, did not so interpret Scripture as to make dancing sinful; and in treatises of edu- 
cation written by clergymeu of high standing in the Church, Scripture is not so interpreted as to 
make dancing sinful. But some hypocritical ‘ professors,’ in these latter days, who will not allow 
any one to have ‘ got religion’ unless they took the infection according to their way — great sticklers, 
forsooth, for the right of ‘ private judgment,’ and decriers of a Church which would interpret Scrip- 
ture — insist notwithstanding on their own interpretation, and would affix severe penalty on those 
whe think otherwise! Now perhaps atl the art of these gentlemen (if they have ever been brought 
up in a gentlemanly way) cannot prove dancing to be intrinsically sinful; and as to the particular 
cases where it may be so, every man is to be his own judge. Truly, those who have issued this re- 
cent bull would he better employed in advocating consistency, humility and justice between man 
and man, instead of poisoning the mind of innocent hilarity with doubt, building up « wall of pre- 
judice, and shutting out the light of heaven from their neighbor’s premises, while the steam-presses 
of the ‘ American Tract Society’ are smoking the heels of pedestrians on the side-walk and disturb- 
ing the whole neighborhood with the clatter of their machinery in publishing a ‘ Tract on Dancing.’ 


*O, Scribes and Pharisees ! Hypocrites ! — ye pay tithes of mint and anise and cummin, but neglect 
the weightier matters of the law!’ 
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Gossip with Reapers anp Corresponpents.— Let us hope that it will not be 
deemed wholly egotistical and impertinent, if on this first day of October we open a 
free communication with our readers in the words following, ‘t’ wit-namely :’ 

‘ SoLeMn yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart! thou dawnest here ; 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
Pale Autumun’s melancholy bier ; 
The moaning of thy winds I hear 
As the red sun-set dies afar, 
And bars of purple clouds appear, 
Obscuring every western star.’ 

So wrote our better-half when he was among the living. The solemn yet beau- 
tiful season which he loved so well is here —here at Dosn’s, we mean —and surely 
no where save on the Hudson, and no where else on the Hudson, could the advent of 
October be welcomed by such ‘ attendant glories.” The gorgeous sun-sets reflected 
in the calm resplendent bosom of the Tappaiin-Zee ; the broad and ever-varying 
shadows of the Palisades, so justly appreciated and well beloved of refined Joun 
Waters; near and far the dark or pale blue Highlands of the Hudson; the silent 
painted woods that paint the silent waters; where shall these be seen in such perfec- 
tion as from the open window at which we sit, jotting down these opuscula of ours, 
on this the holiest of the days of this ‘ Sabbath of the Year?” Yet a sadness, like 
mist spreading from the river and covering the landscape, darkens the spirit when we 
reflect that this fading loveliness cannot last; that this ‘ beauty in decay’ must soon 
give place to all the sombre accessories of nature’s actual desolation: 


‘THEN cold and pale, in distant vistas round, 
Disrobed and tuneless al) the woods will stand, 
While the chained streams are sileut as the ground, 

As Deatu had numbed them with his icy hand.’ 

Will some of our poetical friends come to our assistance, within the next two 
weeks, with a deftly-executed ‘ Farewell to Dobb's?’ The return of the melancholy 
days of Autumn; the wakening up of the metropolis; the renewing of town-asso- 
ciations, and the growing inability hereabout to do those things which are not ‘ con- 
venient,’ (im a professional and printerial point of view,) which even Saint Paun 
found troublesome ; all ‘these things move us,’ beckoning townward. So that anon 
we must depart. Until another summer solstice, therefore, when (Deo volente,) we 
resume our present country quarters, we must bid a reluctant ‘ Good-bye to Dobb, his 
Ferry. No more delightful sailing in pleasant steamers on bright summer mornings 
and evenings; no more gossip with agreeable friends and companions, daily going 
and returning ; no more day-light and moonlight promenades (past Friend SterHen’s 
and through long avenues of flowering locusts,) in the ‘Glen’ of courteous Con- 
STANT —loveliest of lovely scenes; no more ever-memorable walks along the high 
breezy level of the Croton Aqueduct, through sweet-scented meadows and orchards 
bending with ruddy fruits, to enjoy cherished days at the charming ‘umbrageous 
man’s-nest’ where gentle Georrrey Crayon ‘ expands and bourgeons,’ generously 
implying and bountifully imparting delight ; no more quiet rides with enthusiastic 
confreres through the wizzard region of Sleepy-Hollow ; no more evening quadrilles 





and waltzes upon the piazzas of the excellent kind-hearted K ’s; looking down 
over grape-arbors and waving maples and locusts upon the moon’s bright track upon 
the waters; no more pleasant reiinions éhere with congenial metropolitan friends ; 
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none of these things, until another season. Pass but a little while, and ‘ Doss’s 
shal] hear without listening, as over the vexed flood it 


‘Comes, with an awful roar, 
Gath’ring and sounding on, 
The Storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon — 
The Storm-wind!’ 


Then will the rain rain cold, and frost and snow descend upon the brown verdure- 
less hills ; while amidst the ‘sweet security of streets,’ reiwakened social ties, and 
all the multiform sensations, sights and sounds of gay and giddy Gotham in its ‘ sea- 
son’ we shall await the coming of another summer: 


‘Fy swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day!’ 


WE are deeply pained at receiving the melancholy intelligence (and not a little 
surprised at receiving it so late) of the death, at the early age of thirty-one years, 
of an old and warmly-esteemed contributor, James Kennarp, Jr., of Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire. One who intimately knew and loved the departed, sends us the 
following well-deserved and touching tribute to his memory: 


“WHEN a hero who has ‘slain his thousands’ goes down to the grave, covered with blood and 
glory, a nation testifies its gratitude and admiration; poets immortalize his fame; orators pronounce 
his eulogy; magnificient obsequies, attended by all the ‘ pomp and circumstance’ of woe, merk his 
transit to the tomb ; and ‘storied urn and animated bust’ perpetuate the memory of his person and 
his deeds. Like the lightning and the storm, he has fulfilled a mission of mingled usefulness and 
terror. There are other men whose happier lot it is, like the shower and the dew, to be the agents 
of unmixed beneficence, and to shed around them an influence as much gentler as it is ore constant 
and more useful. Such a fate was his whose death it is our melancholy duty to record. 

‘The modest signature of ‘ J. K., Jz.,, which has for some years occasionally appeared over articles 
which have graced the pages of the KNICKERBOCKER, is doubtless associated in the minds of many 
of its readers with hours of agreeable literary relaxation. Few of them but will be pained by the 
announcement that they are to see it no more; and especially when they learn the remarkable his- 
tory of him to whom it belonged, and the peculiar circumstances of trial and suffering under which 
those cheerful articles were written. 

* The subject of this brief notice was born in Portsmouth, (N. H.,) of an old and highly respectable 
New-England family. His early education was directed to his preparation for the pursuit of com- 
merce, his destined occupation; and at the usual age he left the school for the counting-room, and 
entered upon the active business of life. Had he remained there, his character and talents would 
doubtless have made hima successful and respected merchant; but Providence had reserved for him 
a different fate. At the threshold of his early manhood appeared the symptoms of a disease which 
was soon to cut him off from all active pursuits, and confine him to his room and to his bed for the 
remainder of his days. It first manifested itself by a stiffness in the knee-joint. From this and 
other symptoms the amputation of his leg soon became necessary.* This did not however check 
the progress of the malady, which gradually spread to every portion of his body. His joints soon 
became motionless, and he was obliged to recline, supported by cushions, upon his bed, without the 
power of moving any part of his body, except his hand, and bis head,and these to a very limited ex- 
tent. In this condition he remained, the evi) gradually incréasing up to the period of his death. 

‘It was under these circumstances that his more serious studies were undertaken ard his literary 
labors performed. When most men would have given way to repining and melancholy, he set about 
the only employment which opened to him the sources of enjoyment and usefulness — the cuitiva- 
tion of his mind. He read incessantly. Every moment not given to social intercourse or necessary 
sleep was devoted to study. Nor was his pen idle. Thoroughly imbued with high and liberal prin- 
ciples; sympathising with all that was great and good ; filled with a generous hatred of oppression 
and wrong, and feeling that every man had a mission of usefulness to fulfil toward his fellow men; 
he endeavored, through the medium of the press of his own town, the only channel then open to him, 














*He went cheerfully to Boston, and lest he should occasion anxiety to his relatives and friends,sub- 


mitted privately to the painful operation, which was performed by Dr. Warren, with hia accustomed 
skill. 
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to exert all his influence in favor of truth and right. A visit to the South had given him an oppor- 
tunity of observing the practical working of the slave system; and he made the evils of that institu- 
tion the object of a vigorous and uncompromising hostility. Even those who could not agree with 
him in sentiment,* were forced to acknowledge the ability of his opposition and the sincerity of his 
devotion to the cause he advocated. 

‘Far from losing an interest in the outer world from which he was debarred, he looked ‘ from the 
loop-holes of retreat,’ with an eager and interested gaze upon the progress of political and social 
events, as well in foreign lands as in his own country. He detested every species of cant. He was 
full of faith in man and hope as to his destiny ; and longed for the approach of that happy day, 
which he believed not far distant, when the advancement of physical scieuce, together with a gradual 
redrganization of the social system, should have remedied the evils of poverty and degradation, and 
bound mankind together in one common brotherhood; when the ‘ nations should learn war no more,’ 
and even down-trodden ‘Ethiopia should stretch forth her hands toGop.’ ‘The same spirit of sym- 
pathising interest extended to the minor concerns of his own town, and of the delightful social cir- 
cle which crowded his chamber, to supply to him the want of the means of locomotion and personal 
observation, and to learn a lesson of cheerful resignation and hope. Here the current events of the 
day, as well as the graver subjects of the political, social, religious and scientific progress of society, 
formed the topics of lively and interesting conversation. His observations were marked by an aston- 
ishing range and accuracy of information, and constantly glowed with humor or sparkled with wit. 
The powers of sareasm and satire, which he possessed in a high degree, were pointed only against 
opinions which he considered of a hurtful or dangerous tendency ; they were never employed to give 
needless pain or cause an unnecessary wound. The chamber of the bed-ridden, that image of all 
that is sad and gloomy, was here the theatre of delightful social intercourse and of polished and 
elegant conversation. Nothing but the presence of the couch, and the recumbent position of the 
patient, reminded the visitor that it was also the scene of wasting disease and agonizing pain. 

‘ The trial of patience and resignation was not yet complete. Hitherto, he had been able to use 
his eyes in reading, and his hands in writing, so that these, his most reliable sources of enjoyment, 
were independent of the services of others. But more than two years before his death the malady 
attacked his eyes, nearly destroying the sight of one, and making it impossible to use either for any 
such purpose. He was now reduced toa state of utter helplessness and dependence. His cham- 
ber was kept dark, except when a curtain was partially raised to allow a friend to read aloud, or 
wriie from his dictation. Even yet he retained his cheerful submission to a fate more ¢ruel than 
death. Hisliterary labors did not cease, although he was of course sometimes obliged to forego them 
for want of a reader or anamanuensis. He stil) continued to keep up quite an extensive correspon- 
dence, and to write frequently for the press. 

‘But his physical frame was now rapidly wasting ; and as it failed, his nature seemed to becqgme 
more and more assimilated to that state of pure spirituality upon which he was destined soon to enter. 
The body had long ceased to be the instrument of convenience or pleasure; it had become a mere 
prison-house for the confinement of the soul. The period of its incarceration reached its elose on 
Thursday the twenty-eighth of July last, when, emancipated from the puins and sorrows of earth, 
he tasted the freedom of the dead. 

‘There is a lesson to be learned from a life like this. Who of us, in this world of toil, where 
man’s mission is ‘to labor and to wait,’ is bearing with quiet cheerfulness the lot assigned by Heaven, 
and making it the grand object of all desire and effort to act well and usefully his part in the station 
he occupies? Here we see a young man, in the very flower of his days, confined a hopeless invalid 
toa couch of pain and languishing ; yet with cheerful submission undertaking severe literary tasks, 
laboring with anxious solicitude to elevate aud bless his fellows, and making his life a model of gen- 
tleness, contentment and purity. 

‘We have thought it neither impertinent nor useless that some brief memorial should ‘ implore the 
passing tribute of asigh’ for the departure of worth and virtue like this; and it is therefore that the 


hand of Friendship has ventured to lay this bumble wreath upon his urn. c.F.8.! 


We forbear to mingle any memento of our own with this votive offering, so well 
deserved, so well bestowed. . . . ‘Hosea Bigetow,’ a ‘volunteer down to Sal- 
tillo,’ writes home (in verse) to a Yankee friend, that he is ‘ sorry he ‘listed.’ He was 
induced to swell the ranks of patriotism by a speech which he heard ‘ up to Waltham,’ 


‘ ABoutT our patriotic pas, and our star-spangled banner ; 
Our country’s bird a-lookin’ on, and singin’ out ‘ Hosanner |’ 





* Tus writer of the present article, we are informed, had a public discussion with the deceased upon 


this general theme im the journals of the time. Ep. EwIcKERBOCKER. 
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But he says there are two sides to the matter, a fact which he proceeds to illustrate: 4 


‘Tuts kind o’ sogerin’ ain’t a mite like our October trainin’, 

Where a chap could clear right out, ef it only looked like rainin’; 

te Where the Cunnles used to kiver up their shappoes with bandanners, 

| And send the Insines skootin’ off to the bar-room with their banners, 4 

(Fear o’ gittin’ on ’em spotted,) and a feller could cry quarter ' 
Ef he fired away his ram-rod, arter too much rum-and-water. ¥ 

Recollect what fun we had —I and you and Ezry Hoturs — : 

a Up there to Waltham Plain last fall, a-havin’ the ConnwALuis ? 

f This sort o’ thing ain’t jest like that: 1 wish that I was furder ! 

Ninepunce a day for killiu’ folks comes kind o’ low for murder. a 

iB (Why. l'’ve worked out to slaughterin’ some, for Deacon CepHas BILLINs, 

Fs And in the hardest times there was | always fetched ten shillin’s :) 

This ‘ goin’ where glory waits yer? hain’t one agreeable featur’, 

An’ ef it warn’t for wakin’ snakes, I’d be home ag’in, short metre: 

O, would n't 1 be off, quick time, ef ’t warn’t that I was sart’in 

They ’d let the day-light into me, to pay me for desartin’ ?’, 


pee ToT 


Hosea is not the only one, probably, who has lately ascertained that militia train- 
ings and ‘ Cornwa.uis’ sham-fights are quite unlike the actual ‘ pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.’ . . . Tue following anecdote of the Duxe or WreLuinGToN, 
which we derive from an original source of the highest respectability, may be relied 
upon as entirely authentic: Lord WeLuincron was dining at a public dinner at Bor- 
deaux, given to him by the authorities, when he received a despatch from Paris, in- 
forming him of the abdication of Naroteon. He turned to his aid-de-camp, Free- 
i MANTLE : ‘ Well,’ said he, in his knowing sportsman tone, ‘ we ’ve run the fox to his 
t) hole at last” ‘What do you mean” said Freemantie. ‘ Naroieon has abdicated.’ 
: FreemanTLe uttered an exclamation of surprise and delight. ‘ Hush! not a word !’ 
said WeLuincTon ; ‘let’s have our dinner comfortably.’ He laid the letter beside 
him, and went on calmly eating his dinner. When the dinner was over, ‘ There!’ 
said he to Monsieur Lyncu, the Mayor of Bordeaux, ‘ there ’s something will please 
you.’ The mayor cast his eye over the letter, and in an instant was on the table an- 
nouncing the news. The saloon rang with acclamations for several minutes. The 
mayor then begged leave to give a toast: ‘ WeLuineron, the Liberator of France!’ 
It was received with thundering applause. ‘The Spanish consul rose, and begged 
leave to give a toast. It was the same: ‘ WeLuineton, the Liberator of France !’ 
There was another thunder of applause. ‘ThePortuguese consul did the same, with 
like effect. The mayor rose again, and gave ‘ WELLineron, the Liberator of Evrore !’ 
Here the applause was astounding. Wer.utneron, who had sat all the while picking 
his teeth, now rose, made one of his knowing civil bows to the company round: 
‘Jack,’ said he, turning to FreemantLe, ‘let’s have coffee” ’ . . . We have been 
looking over this morning, at the establishment of those enterprising and tasteful 

‘ bibliopoles, Messrs. BartLett anp WeELForD, a copy of the First Edition of Shaks- 
peare that was ever published. Just think of that for one moment; appreciate how 
near we were brought, by the rough paper and coarse types, to Suaksreare himself; 
and then judge whether we enjoyed the rare sight or no. We have satisfied ourselves 
that several modern readings of*the Great Bard are incorrect; but of these more 
anon. Our present purpose is to present two new ‘renderings’ from ‘ HaMLet,’ 
which an innovating Yankee actor at the west considers authentic readings. He 
defends the first, upon the ground that the same spirit which had ‘ abused’ Hamiet 
had previously treated his friends discourteously, kept them up at night, and prevented 
their sleeping on their posts. Hence ‘ thus Hamer? 


—‘ THE spirit that Ihave scen 
May be a devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
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As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me tuo — damn-me !" 


This is quite different from the usual reading, and is as much an ‘ improvement’ 
upon the original as any of Mr. Hupson’s modern versions. The rendering in the 
subjoined passage from the same play is defended on the ground that Hamer looked 


up to Horatio, in his ‘ weakness and his melancholy,’ as a father, and therefore he 
addressed him by a diminutive of that endearing term: 


‘Ham. Dost thou think ALEXANDER looked o’ this fashion i’ the earth? 
‘Hor. E’en so. 


‘Ham. And smelt so, Pa? 
* Hor. E’en so, my lord.’ 


We submit these readings to the hosts of SaaKsrERIAN commentators who infest 
society. 


‘Can A TERRIER BE Sworn ?—‘Can a dog lend moneys?’ asked SHytock ; but the question is 
now raised, ‘Can a terrier be sworn?’ ‘ Z’Helvetie,’ a Swiss jourual, says that M. Bois LE Comte, 
the French ambassador, has addressed to the Bernese government a inenacing note, in which he de- 
mands satisfaction, because a terrier-dog which was on the Engi, walking by the side of M. Jenr1c, 
editor of ‘Le Charivari,’ wore suspended to its collar two crosses, one of which he pretends was 
the cross of the ‘Legion of Honor.’ It is said that the terrier’s colar was in fact adorned with some- 
thing like two pieces of tin, more or less resembling two crosses. ‘It will be necessary, no doubt,’ 
remarks ‘ Z' Helvétie,’ ‘in order to undeceive M. Bors te Comre, to produce the collar and tin 
crosses, and perhaps it will be necessary for the terrier itself to give in its oath.’ 


Tue above calls to recollection ‘ Things by their Right Names, or the Victim of 
Ambiguities,’ a little work written some years since by QuarLes Henry, the Chelten- 
ham Chemist. The hero was everlastingly getting into queer predicaments, one of 
which, attendant on his being summoned as a juryman in London, is thus described : 


‘HE told me that my only course was to render my excuse for non-attendance to the judges in 
person. Accordingly, the next morning I appeared in court, armed with my physician’s certificate 
and a two-days’ beard, by way of what lawyers call ‘ cumulative testimony’ of illness. But it was 
all thrown away: the court was engaged in an important jury trial; an action for trespass, as the 
door-keeper kindly informed me, which would probably last all day. I listened for a few moments 
to the defendant’s counsel, a fat-headed man, who at the time of my entrance was proceeding ina 
drowsy tone of voice to show what is technically termed ‘a right of way ;’ but hearing nothing from 
him that especially interested me, I began to retrace my steps, and had just reached the door, when 
I heard him say with considerable emphasis that he intended to produce in evidence an ancient ter- 
rier! Had my ears deceived me? No; I could not have been mistaken: the words were pitched 
on the speaker's highest key; so much so as to awaken for an iustant the senior judge, who had up 
to that moment been indulging in a quiet slumber, leaving the duty of taking notes to his associate 
on the right, who was reading the morning paper. But my doubts, if I had any, were soon dispelled 
by the sudden interruption of the plaintiif’s counsel, who jumped up very much after the manner 
of the witness whose testimony he was about to oppose, aud declaimed for an hour against the in- 
troduction of ‘an ancient terrier!’ Yes, those were his words, and no mistake. How | went, heart 
and soul, for the defendant! How I feared lest his extraordinary testimony might beruled out! How 
I reproached myself for having mentally set him down for an old proser, before I bad heard him 
utter those magic words; and when he replied, which he did successfully, how I hung upon his ac- 
ceuts, and once caught myself saying, almost aloud, ‘singed cat!’ And yet no sensation seemed 
created by this to me most novel and startling debate. The lawyers all looked on without betraying 
any signs of wonderment; the old judge had subsided into blessed forgetfulness, which he appeared 
to take in broken dozes; the associate was engaged in cutting an advertisement from the newspaper; 
the clerk had peeled an apple, and was sharing it with the crier ; in fact, all things seemed to wear 
an every-day appearance, as though nothing uncommon were happening, or about to happen; and 
yet here, in the nineteenth century, in an enlightened community, was the question agitating as to 
whether a brute —a quadruped — no matter how sagacious, should be admitted to counterbalance, 
for aught court or bar might know, the evidence of an alderman! 

‘Presently the old judge mumbled out the decision of the court, of which the only words that I 
could distinctly hear were ‘ Plaintiff's clothes,’ ‘rents,’ and ‘let them produce the ancient terrier !’ 
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‘But these few words seemed to.throw some light on the subject. My mind had been dreadfully 
exercised in striving to divine how a dog, young or old, could prove a right of way : ‘ How could his 
dumb testimony avail?’ reasoned I; but when I heard the judge talking about the animal in con- 
nection with the plaintiff's clothes and rents, my imagination, already ou the stretch, was not slow 
in conjuring up the phantom of a plaintiff with torn pantaloons flying from the aged canine protec- 


tor of the defendant’s premises. Yes, that must be the point. Fresh to my recollection came Brevis, 


the noble hound of the Scottish knight, who throttled Leopo.p of Austria, the dastard insulter of 
the English standard : the dog of Montar@is barked across my memory: long-dormant anecdotes 
of the sagacious quadruped were awakened, and began to arrange themselves in my mind, now pre- 
pared to witness what before I had only seen in print. 

‘While all this was revolving within me, the trial seemed to be ‘ progressing’ in the old way again: 
the judges had resumed their former occupations of sleeping and reading ; the clerk was peeling 
another apple, in which the crier seemed to take quiteas much interest as was decorous in an officer 
of the court: every thing had assumed the same appearance, with the exception that now the wit- 


ness’ stand was occupied by a short puffy-looking man, very red, very much frightened, witha very 


musty roll of parchment documents in his hands. Many and dreary were the questions put to him, 


and oft and drearily did he turn over the mouldy-looking records and make response 
grow nervous. There seemed to be no end to it. 
hour had long since passed. 
my wife say? 


I began to 
I looked at my watch and found that my dinner 
Night was coming on: what would they think at home? What would 
When I left her inthe morning, by way of practising for my lying apology to the court, 
I complained to her of feeling unwell; she told me I looked so; that cursed beard which I had suf- 


fered to grow for the purpose of mystifying the judges, came up in judgment against me. She was 


just the woman to send out a bell-man. And now [ really began to feel ill. I had once been seized 


with a determination of blood to the head, and the excitement under which I had been laboring for 
the last five hours produced symptoms which I thought indicated another attack: the old judge, as 


he nodded, began to look like a magnified mandarin ; the clerk was peeling a pumpkin; the witness 
swelled, and the jury appeared packed. 


quiet-looking person who sat next to me: 
** When will they bring in that dog? said I. 


I could stand it no longer: in an under-tone I addressed a 


‘* That what 2’ replied the man, with as much surprise as could be thrown into a whisper. 

‘* That dog,’ I reiterated; ‘the terrier — the ancient terrier that they quarrelled about so long.’ 

‘The rush of blood that had been hanging about me seemed all at once to be paying the stranger 
a Visit: his face at first grew red, and then purple ; his cheeks distended ; his eyes watered, and his 
whole frame shook: it was nearly a minute before he recovered from the paroxysm sufficiently to say 


to me, in a something between a sob and a hiccough, ‘ The parchment roll in the hands of the witness 
is what is called in law an ancient terrier.’ 


‘I could not have had my senses about me, for I recollect distinctly of having made such loud use 
of the word ‘d —— n!’ as to make the very walls echo: the old gentleman on the bench started from 
his sleep ; the newspaper dropped ; so did the clerk’s apple and the crier’s countenance. 

‘How I reached my own house has always been a mystery to me: but that night I had one continu- 
ous dream of trying to climb a genealogical tree to get out of the way of a Pope’s bull!’ 


If our legal readers, and those whoare not legal, do n’t enjoy the foregoing, take away 
our commission as seer, and place us among the false prophets. . . . ‘Hoo’sa’ 


wi’ ye the day, mon” we said to honest Arcure Grieve, as he was entering his bird- 
store in John-street, near Broadway, the other morning. ‘ Brawly, brawly,’ he re- 
plied, ‘thank ye for speerin’; come, walk in and see the birdies ;’ and in we went. A 
greater variety of rare birds, of every variety of form and pluinage, (some of them 
agreeable ‘ conversationists,’ several very perfect imitators, and many of them ex- 
pert musicians,) we have not elsewhere seen. Mr. Grieve’s ‘ assortment’ is com- 
plete; and some idea may be formed of the extent of his trade, from the fact that 
he imported at one time seven hundred canaries. Birds, cages, seeds, and all the 
accessories of a well-supplied bird-fancier may be found at.Grieve’s, to whom, well 
assured of performing a public service, we commend our readers. . . . O psnaw! 
(that was what we said when we read it,and we may as well write it down here, ) ‘O 


pshaw ! who’s going to peruse, with any thing like satisfaction, such muling pseudo- 
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sentimental, sheepish rhymes, as the ‘Stanzas to Her I Love ?? Who ‘ protest’ more 
than Romeo and his Jutier? But are you nauseated with their soft endearments 
and fond and fervent vows? ‘Not abit of it!’ Some how or other the ‘ old masters’ 
of English literature understood the expression of the tender sentiment, and the ex- 
quisite language of delicate compliment, better than their successors. Observe for ex- 
ample this hyperbolically-beautiful tribute from ‘ rare Ben Jonson’ to his inamorata: 


Before rude handes have toucht it ? When a gentle dew hath dasht it? 
Have you mark’d the fall of snowe Or Aurora's goulden locke 

Before the earth haths mutcht it? When a morninge May hath washt it? 
Have vou felt the woll of beaver, Or did you ever softely steale 


‘Have you seen the white lily grow, | ‘Have you seen the faire chrystal rocke, 
Or the swann’s downe either ; To heare poore PHILOMEL ; 


Or have you sinelt the budd of bryer, Or have you smelt to the breath of fishes, 
Or the narde in the fier ; Or the nunn when she kisses; 
Or have tasted the bagg of the bee? Or have seen the blossomes of the tree? 
Oh! so white, oh so softe, oh so sweete, Oh! so cleare, oh so bright, oh so faire, 
So sweete, so sweete is shee! So sweete, so sweete is shee!’ 


WE passed an hour in the Sing-Sing State-Prison the other day ; and while re- 
garding with irresistible sympathy the wretched inmates, we could not help think- 
ing how little, after all, of the actual suffering of imprisonment is apparent to the 
visitor. ‘The ceaseless toil, the coarse fare, the solemn silence, the averted look, the 
yellow-white palor, of the convict ; his narrow cell, with its scanty furniture, his hard 
couch ; these indeed are ‘ visible to the naked eye.’ Yet do but think of the demon 
Tuovucut that must ‘eat up his heart’ during the long and inconceivably dismal hours 
which he passes there in darkness, in silence, and alone! ‘Think of the tortures he 
must endure from the ravages of that pleasantest friend but most terrible enemy, 
Imagination! Oh, the height, the depth, the length and breadth, of a sensitive cap- 
tive’s sorrow! As we came away from the gloomy scene, we passed on a hill, within 
the domain of the guard, the Prison Potters’-Field, where lie, undistinguished by 
head-stone or any other mark, the bones of those who had little else to lay there, 
when their life of suffering was ended. There sleeps Monroz Epwarps, whose 
downward fate we had marked in successive years. We first saw him when on his 
trial ; a handsome, well-dressed, black-whiskered, seeming-self-possessed person, with 
the thin varnish of a gentleman, and an effrontery that nothing could daunt. Again 
we saw him, while holding court with courtezans at the door of his cell, at ‘ The 
Tombs,’ the day before he left for Sing-Sing ; clad in his morning-gown, with luxu- 
rious whiskers, and the manners of a pseudo-prince receiving the honors of sham- 
subjects. The next time we saw him he was clad in coarsest ‘ felon-stripe ;’ his 
head was sheared to the skull; his whiskers were no more ; a dark frown was on 
his brow ; his cheeks were pale, and his lips were compressed with an expression of 
remorse, rage and despair. Never shall we forget that look! He had a little while 
before been endeavoring to escape, and had been punished by fifty lashes with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails; four hundred and fifty stripes on the naked back! Once again we 
saw him, after the lapse of many months. Time and suffering had done their work 
upon him. His once-erect frame was bowed; his head was quite bald at the top, 
and its scanty bordering-hair had become gray. And thus he gradually declined to 
his melancholy ‘ west of life,’ until he reached his last hour ; dying in an agony of 
terror; gnawing his emaciated fingers, to convince himself that he was still living ; 
that the appalling change from life to death had not yet actually taken place! And 
now he sleeps in a felon’s grave, with no record of his name or fate. Is not the way 
of the transgressor ‘hard” . - . Some benevolent person, whom we should like 
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& to take cordially by the hand, has written in the ‘Spirit of the Times’ literary and 
sporting journal an admirable ‘Plea for Horses’ against the cruel creatures who are 
more ‘ brutes’ than the animals they drive. Read the article in ‘ The Spirit’ for Sep- 
hi tember the twelfth, for it will well repay perusal. Some kindred spirit, with proper 
sympathy for an animal who ‘has all man’s nobler attributes and none of his bad 
ones,’ propels upon the town the following benevolent advertisement: 





( ATS! Wanted, by an Old Horse, one of Kipp anp Brown’s best, a few Oats. He will be will- 


ing, for a chance at a peck, to put any old gentleman through in ten minutes, from the Greenwich 
station to the Park fountain. 


‘N. B. The horse knows beans when he sees them.’ 





Apropos (and yet to digress) of horses: why is it that we do not see more Male 
and Female Equestrianism among us? Bating a few proficients among our friends, 
who ride Jike centaurs,and who would n’t hesitate to mount any thing that possessed 
a back, we cannot perceive that this noble exercise, graceful and healthful as it is, 


‘ is at all general. ‘Riding,’ says Nasu, one of the quaint writers of England’s golden 
i age, in his subtilely-excogitated ‘ Quarternio ’’ 


a manly and warlike exercise: to see a young gentieman at the age of fifteen, to be able with his 
s kill and cunninge, by his voyce, rod and spurre, better to manageand command the great Bucepha- 
lus, than the strongest Mixo with all his strength; one while to see him make him tread, trot and 
gallope the ring ; and one after to see him make him gather up roundly, to bear his head steadily, to 
runne a fulle carrere swiftly, and to stop on a sudden lightly ; and one after, to see him make him ad- 
vance, to goe backe and side-long, to turne on either hand, to gallope the gallope-gallied, to doe the 
: capriole, the chembetta, and daunce the curvétty; I have thought an houre to passe in a moment. 
When I was young, wee thought it a kind of solecisme, and to savour of effeminacie, for a young 
gentleman in the flourishing time of his age to creepe into a coach, and to shroud himself there from 
winde and weather. Our delight was to out-brave the blustering Boreas upon a great horse: to 
arme and prepare ourselves to goe with Mars and BELLONA into the field was our sport and pass- 
time ; coaches and caroches we left unto them for whom they were first invented; for ladies and 
gentlewimmen, and decrepit uged and impotent people.’ 


‘ 
i ‘ RipinG is an exercise in which,in my youthful days, I took much delight, and still commend it as 
ti 
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Tue following reaches us from an occasional correspondent, attached to one of 
our smaller vessels of war: 


‘ Philada., Augst 19. 
*‘ONORABLE Sur. i have a Son on borde of your Ship, by name Gegrer G—p. and his mo- 


ther is in very bad helth, and would like to See him. if you can low him time tocom, i will be an- 
cerable for his re turnin time, and by so duing you will ablidge his mother, 
‘South-west conor of T —— and R Steet. 


‘ Here, friend C » writes our correspondent, ‘ you have a real genuine, bona- 
fide ‘ curiosity of literature,’ and you can put it in the ‘ Gossip.’ Funny, is’nt it? It 
seems that G r’s mother knew he ‘ was out.’ The letter, as you will perceive, 
was sent to Captain B 
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, and he read it; after which, with a hearty laugh, he 
threw it on the floor of the cabin, where I found it, and now send it to you.” ‘ Funny, 













isn’t it?” No, Sir! We see nothing funny, nothing amusing in it ; nothing that 
should have excited the risibility either of your commanding-officer or yourself. Is 
; it any thing very ‘funny’ that a desolate sick mother should desire to see her son, 
who, after a long absence, had-reached the United States from the seat of war? 
Because the poor woman could n’t spell, must it be inferred that she could n’t feel ? 
‘Funny!’ . . . A xinp and distinguished friend, at present residing in this country, 
mentioned to us the other day this anecdote, which we herewith ‘ transmit unimpaired 
to posterity.” He was walking many years ago in the vicinity of St. Cloud, no distant 
remove from Paris, with the poet Moore, who had a cottage in the neighborhood, 
and LurrerELL, the famous wit. The chat turned upon the then recent fatal night 
ascent in a balloon by Madame Buancnarp. ‘Is n’t it dreadful!’ said Moore; 
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‘ Madame Buancuarp, who ascended the other night in a balloon, has not been heard 
from!’ Oh? replied Lurrerext, ‘on the instant,’ she was probably handed out by 
Enoce and Exisan!’ We don’t know how it may impress the reader; but this 
celestial ‘ translation’ by oxygen gas strikes us as bordering on the amusing, some- 
what. . . . Tuar patriotic Yankee is doubtless remembered by the reader, who 
while at Naples said, in reply to the ‘ complimentary’ remark of an Italian touching 
‘ the great and ever-burning Vesuvius,’ ‘Oh, git eéut with your ‘all-fire’-d moun- 
ting ! — we ’ve got the Cat’rack o’ Niag’ra to-home, that ’d put it out inten minutes !’ 
A kindred American traveller not a great while since addressed Mont Buanc with a 
familiar indifference quite as ‘ cool’ as this : 


‘How de du, Mont BLianc? I vowI’m glad to meet ye; 
A thund’rin’ grist o’ miles I’ve come to greet ye! 

I’m from America, where we ’ve got a fountain 

Niagara it’s called, where you might lave 

Your mighty phiz; then you could shirt and shave 

In old Kentucky — in our Mammoth Cave ; 

Or take a snooze, when you’re in want of rest, 

On our big prairies in the far ‘ Far West;’ 

Or, when you’re dry, might cool your heated liver 

By sipping up the Mississippi river. 

As for companions, should you wish for any, 

Why, we've the KaatskILe and the ALLEGHANY: 

You may accept them with impunity ; 

They both stand high in our community. 

Give usacall. You'd almost step from hence; 

Our folks all long to see Your Eminence. 

Come over, BLANc! — dou’t make the least ado; 

Bring Madame Jura with you, and the little glaciers too !’ 


We wish that there was an Appison or STEELE among us, to show up those am- 
bitious or ostentatious persons who speak ‘ great swelling words’ in public places ; 
who talk loud of things which should only be mentioned in private or in a whisper. 
‘The Spectator’ had the ill fortune, at the theatre where he went to witness the 
performance of ‘ Macbeth,’ to sit near a lady whom he found, ‘ by the noise she 
made, to be newly returned from France. A little before the rising of the curtain, 
she broke out into a loud soliloquy: ‘ When will the dear witches come in ?’ — and im- 
mediately upon their first appearance, asked a lady who sat some three boxes from 
her, on the right hand, ‘if those witches were not charming creatures?’ — and im- 
mediately after, when the dramatic hero of the night was in one of the finest scenes 
of the play, she shook her fan at another lady, who sat as far on the left hand, and 
told her, in a whisper that might have been heard all over the pit, ‘ We must not ex- 
pect to see Sir at this hour, to-night.’ We never see any such vulgarity as this 
in the boxes of the Park-Theatre! Oh,no; by no means! . . . We have before 
encountered somewhere the main incidents in the story of ‘A Yankee Horse-Swapper 
in Old Kentucky. ‘The Kentuckian, ‘ ready for a trade,’ exchanges his ‘ sorrel’ for 
the pedlar’s ‘ Old Gray ;’ but finding the latter indisposed to move a peg, after he has 
secured him, he denounces the Yankee for a swindler, who only laughs at and tan- 





talizes him in return. Presently the ’cute peddler mounts his prize, but ‘ Sorrel’ is 

as immoveable as the Mammoth-Cave. After trying a long time in vain to start the 

obstinate animal, the Kentuckian consoles him with: ‘ Strainger, you kin start him 

if you ’ll only bring some shavin’s and kindle a fire under him! That’s the way J 

get him going, mornings!’ The affair was brought to a close bya game of ‘ Old 

Sledge’ to see who should take both of the vicious brutes from off the other’s hands. 
VOL. XXX. 47 
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‘Ler the multitude hear the Italian Opera, and the republic of Taste is safe. The vulgar per- 
formances of a RusseLu, a Dempster, and the HuTCHINSON family, not to speak of the scarcely 
less vulgar tribe of ‘ Ethiopians,’ will no longer meet with popular favor, but will be obliged to seek 
it among the less intelligent.’ 


Tus writes the professional musical pedant of our pleasant contemporary, ‘The 
Evening Gazette’ daily paper. To say nothing of classing Mr. Dempster with 
Russe, whose voice is like the tearing of a strong rag; or with the Hurcuinsons, 
whose rdle is so monotonous and limited ; or with the ‘ Ethiopians,’ whose style and 
range are so entirely unique; it may not be amiss to speak a few words of Mr. 
Dempster’s success abroad, now that he has returned once more among us, in full 
voice, and with new stores of entertainment for his numerous friends. Mr. Dempster, 
after leaving this his adopted country, first visited his native land of Scotland, in 
many of the chief cities and towns of which he gave musical entertainments to large 
and enthusiastic audiences. His success in London was not less striking; and, as 
in Scotland, the tributes of the public press were awarded to him with an unstinted 
hand. We have before us numerous Scottish newspapers, and no less than a dozen 
of the first journals of the British metropolis, in which Mr. Dempsrer’s merits as a 
composer and as a vocalist are elaborately set forth and cordially commended. We 
select from these the remarks of the London ‘New Monthly Belle Assemblée,’ (which 
is under royal patronage, and may be supposed to render ‘court authority’ for its 
criticisms,) because, like Mary Howirt’s kindred comments, they set forth our own 
views, which are somewhat different from those of the scientific dogmatist whom we 
have quoted: 


‘Ir is pleasant to note how much the intellectual character of popular concerts has advanced of 
late years. Instead of vapid sentimental songs, and long florid Italian scenas, which were probably 
unintelligible to one-half the audience, we find good music married to the strains of some of our best 
poets, whose words are clearly enunciated, without redundant foriture to mar the simplicity of the 
ballad style. Vocal music ought to be the expression of the feelings in poetry enhanced My melody, 
neither being made subservient to the other ; and therefore it is that we are glad to see our best com- 
posers choosing really fine poetry to embody in their music,as our pocts are seekiug to illustrate 
their conceptions by equally high art. Mr. Dempster has followed out this theory in his ‘ Ballad Soi 
rées, and successfully too. Every song he sung was « vocal poem,in which the fine feeling of the 


composer added to the charm of the verse.’ 

The critic here goes into a review in detail of several of Mr. Dempster’s most 
popular pieces. Mary Howirt’s ‘Dying Child, one of his new compositions, is pro- 
nounced extremely effective and very beautiful, while those which are more familiar 
on this side of the Atlantic, are warmly commended. ‘The review concludes with: 
‘Mr. Dempster, as a vocalist, is unaffected and pleasing in style; his intonation is 
clear, and his enunciation most distinct. His crowning effort was his own cantata, 
‘The May-Queen. No eyes, surely no true woman’s eyes, could be free from tears, 
while listening to Tennyson’s exquisite poem, clothed in music worthy of it. It was 
most lovely, and charmingly Mr. Dempster sang it. With this he took leave of his 
audience, not one of whom but must have felt that it left a spell behind. It is an 
honor to any man only to be the composer of ‘The May-Queen.’ Apropos of this 
touching melody: When Mr. Dempsren first arrived in London, Tennyson came to 
town expressly to hear it. When the second part was performed, the poet raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, with the remark: ‘ Why, Sir, you have made me weep! 
I did not know there was so much feeling in that poem before !’ It is to be lamented, 
perhaps, that Tennyson had -not been told that it was a ‘ vulgar’ performance. It 
might have ‘ made it bad’ for the composer and singer! We are soon to have Mr. 
Dempster in town, when he will treat us to attractive musical ‘ things new and old.’ 
He has been singing in Salem and Boston recently to crowded and admiring au- 
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diences. . . - Powers’s Statue of the Greek Slave’ is a work of art to be enjoyed, 
to be felt, but not to be described. It must ‘be seen, to be appreciated.’ We wish 
others to enjoy what we have enjoyed ; and here, evidently, is one correspondent who 
has ‘ had that pleasure ? 

‘THB GREEE SLAVE. 


‘ NaKeEp, yet clothed with chastity, Sue stands ; 
And as a shield throws back the sun’s hot rays, 

Her modest mieu repels each vulgar gaze. 

Her inborn purity of soul demands 

Freedom from touch of sacrilegious hands, 

And homage of pure thoughts. Call her not Slave ; 

Her soul commands what servitude would crave, 

Nor feels the pressure of those iron bands 

Clasping herlimbs. O! god-like power of Art!— 

Beneath whose touch the spirit’s inward strife 

Reveals itself — even as eurth’s tides obey 

The influence of the moon, so dost thou sway 

The deep and passionate waters of the heart, 

For the unconscious marble throbs with life !’ RB. 8. Oe 

September, 1847. 

‘ Lapies and gentlemen,’ that ‘tells the story ; it satisfies the sentiment. By the 
by, it may not be amiss to remark in passing, that it was this identical ‘ Greek Slave’ 
concerning which the ensuing colloquy took place between the sculptor himself and 
a successful Yankee speculator, who had ‘come over to see Ew-rope.’ Scene, 
Powenrs’s studio at Florence: Enter Stranger, spitting, and wiping his lips with his 
hand: ‘ Be yeéu Mr. Peéwers, the Skulpture?’ ‘I am a sculptor, and my name 
is Powers. ‘ Y-e-ii-s; well, I s’pected so; they tell’d me yeéu was— y-e-i-s. 
Look here — drivin’ a pretty stiff business, eh? ‘Sir!’ ‘I say, plenty to du, eh? 
What d’s one o’ them feteh?’ ‘Sir! ‘1 ask’t ye what’s the price of one o’ thein 
sech as yedu ‘re peckin’ at nedw.’ ‘I am to have three thousand dollars for this when 
it ix completed. ‘W-/-a-t ! !—hedw much?’ ‘Three thousand dollars. ‘T-/-r-e-¢ 
t-h-c-6-u-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s ! Han't statewary riz lately’? I was cal'latin’ to 
purchase some ; but it’s tew high. How’s paintin’s? ‘Guess I must git some paint- 
in’s. T-h-r-e-e t-h-e-d-u-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s! Well, it is a trade, skulpin’ is; 
that’s sartain. What do they make yeéu pay for your tools and stuff? S'’pect 
my oldest boy, Ceruas, could skulp ; ‘fact, I know he could. He is always whittlin’ 
redund, and cuttin’ away at things. I wish you ’d ’gree to take him as a ’prentice, 
and let him go at it full chisel. D’ you know where I'd be liable to put him eéut? 
He’d cut stun a’ter a while with the best of ye ; he would— and he ’d make money, 
tew, at them prices. T-h-r-e-e t-h-e-6-u-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s !’ And the ‘ anxious 
inquirer’ left the presence. - - - One of the penalties imposed upon those whose 
social education has been neglected, but whose wealth has purchased them such a 
position in metropolitan circles as mere money can command, is the ridicule which 
must attach to all their efforts to attain the nonchalance and self-possession indispen- 
sable to well-bred persons. ‘ An eternal forethought, like a sentinel on guard,’ is on 
the qui vive for every word and motion ; the danger is of a surprise, either from their 
own lips or other péople’s, making their commonest appearance in society a severe 
mental effort. ‘This laborious preédccupation, however, has its effect on countenance 
and figure. It stiffens the most natural faces, and makes rigid the most pliable and 
graceful figures. The envy and rivalry of such ambitions scratch the face like the 
claws of a cat; for inward thought is the sculptor of the face, and spite of all the 
affectation in the world, represents upon the outside the thoughts that are habitual 
within’ - - - Tere was a personage who made, when we did, the tour of the 
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Upper Lakes in the ‘ Henprick Hupson’ steamer, who will be remembered, we sus- 
pect, by all who saw him. He was designated as ‘ Tittlebat Titmouse,’ whom in 
his various and frequent ‘ dressings,’ his ignorant presumption, and his peculiar air, 
he much resembled. He escaped us at Mackinaw, where he made his way into a 
hospitable resident’s private mansion, into which two or three gentlemen had been 
invited, and called for ‘ smrum’ to ‘ treat’ a gentleman whom he was anxious to honor. 
Fancy a peacock in a poultry-yard: 
‘ BEHOLD him in conceited circles sail, 
Strutting and dancing, and now planted stiff, 


In all his pomp of pageantry, as if 
He felt ‘ the eyes of Europe’ on his tail!’ 


and you will have a portrait of our ‘'Tirr.ezat. ~- - Ww have been favored by 
an obliging friend with the perusal of two or three manuscript sermons by the late 
Rev. Wixtu1am B. O. Peazopy, of Springfield, Massachusetts. From one of these, 
a funeral discourse, we take the annexed touching and beautiful passage : 


‘Ir you have ever dwelt in the house of sorrow, you know how it is with them that mourn. It is 
sympathy alone which finds its way to their hearts. The consolations of Heaven are sent by one 
who was Hrmsetr a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. There He stands and knocks at 
the door of the desolate habitation. If it is opened to him, he enters, and says to the agitated spi- 
rits within, ‘Come unto me, ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Immedi- 
ately there is a calm, and they say, ‘ What manner of person is this ?—for he speaks to the storms 
of the soul, and they obey him.’ Look over his history, and see how earnest and unalterable his 
sympathy was displayed, in almost every action of his life, and unchilled by the gloom of the grave. 
At the tomb of Lazarus he wept in sympathy with the mourners; mourning himself, perchance, 
that when the bitterness of death was past, he must recall his friend to the living, to suffer and die 
again. Inthe moment of his triumphant entrance to the guilty city he has tears for those who are 
soon to become his murderers. In the last evening of his life he sits with friends at the table, and 
while the bread and the wine pass untasted by him, he entreats them not to let their hearts be 
troubled, wliile a heart-breaking burthen rests on hisown. As he walked with them in the pale 
moonlight to the place where they separate for the last time, he implores Gop to bless them, in an 
earnest and affecting prayer. It was sympathy with their sufferings which made him forgetful of 
his own ; for as soon as this duty is done, as soon as he disappears in the shadows of the garden, you 
hear him fall to the ground ; you catch the broken accents of his prayer, ‘Oh! Fatuenr, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup puss from me!’ and the sweat, as it were great drops of blood, is wrung by the 
agony from his brow. Her could speak peace to them when his own cup was filled with anguish till 
it drowned the brim. Where two or three are gathered in the lonely dwelling, weeping over hearts 
divided and hopes destroyed, he is in the midst of them, with more than the kindness of human 
love. He is present to the soul, though unseen by the eye; and his words, ‘I will give you rest,’ 
though unheard by the ear, fall like angel-whispers upon the heart.’ 7 


In closing a similar discourse, on another occasion, Mr. Peazopy said: ‘ We shall 
soon depart from this house of Gop ; the shades of evening will soon fall, and silence 
will be within its walls. We are all passing away. In a few years we shall yield 
our places to others, and another voice shall be calling here on another assembly to 
remember that their days are but few.’ In the language of the Rev. Mr. Gannett 
at Mr. Peasopy’s funeral, ‘ Do not his affectionate words come to us now with an au- 
thority and persuasion greater even than they had when they dropped from the living 
voice?’ + - + * The Doomed Bride’ is a very long and very lugubrious story. The 
most that we can say of it is, that its sentiment is falsetto, and that it borders upon 
a decent mediocrity. We never saw passion spiritualized to such a shadowy tenuity, 
except in the dreams of Platonism. And then the physical accessories — how niawk- 
ishly multiplied and protracted they are! We thought, as we read, of the latitude 
offered in this kind by Sypney Sairu, if we remember rightly, in one of his essays. 
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That there should be a reasonable allowance of illness in every love-story he was 
quite willing to admit; indeed, he would cheerfully allow the heroine to be once 
given over, and at the point of death; but he could not consent that the interest 
which ought to be excited by the feelings of the mind should be transferred to the 
sufferings of the body, and ‘a crisis of perspiration be substituted for a crisis of pas- 
sion. And we are of Smiru, his opinion. - - - ‘ The Teachings of History’ is 
well written ; but we think we see that it is from the ‘copy’ of a forth-coming work. 
We ask whether this be indeed so, for we shéuld not like to be anticipated, nor scarcely 
to publish ‘original’ matter simultaneously with another. ‘The paper is suggestive 
and comprehensive. If men would learn from history, what lessons might it not 
teach the world; but passion and party blind the eyes of successive generations ; 
and the light which experience gives is but ‘a lantern on the stern, which shines 
only upon the waves behind us.’ - - - Ir is all up with the fair lady whom our cor- 
respondent had ‘in his eye’ at the concert, where the ‘ Reciprocal Glances’ were 
exchanged on behalf of ‘ Wipow Macures,’ in Lover’s charming song of that name. 
We see through it all. It is no common fervor that fires the affectionate electric- 
telegraphic report before us. Take the sage advice given in the old black-letter 
‘ Song upon the Wooinge of a Widowe,’ and ‘ go a-head?’ 
‘HE that will wooe a widow must not dally ; 
He must make hay while the sun doth shine; 
He must not stand with her ‘ Shall 1? shall 1? 
But boldly say, ‘ Widow, thou must be mine !’ 
Maids are incoustant, widows are unkind ; 
The best of all is fickle as the wind: 
*T is vain to wooe a widowe over-long — 
In once or twice her mind you may perceive. 
Widows are subtile, be they old or young, 
And by their wiles young men they will deceive. 
Strike home at first, and then she will be kind, 
Else you shall find them fickle as the wind: 
Maids they are cross— the proverb so doth tell— 
Young meu must flatter them all the while ; 


But widows, they love a bold spirit well, 
And if you please her, then on you she ’il smile.’ 


We make no stipulations. At this early stage of the proceedings such a course 
would be manifestly improper; but we do look forward with some confidence to a 
piece of the cake. . . . We cannot permit the death of the late Peter G. Sruyve- 
SANT to pass without record in these pages. He was of one of the oldest Knicker- 
BOCKER families in the metropolis, of which his great ancestor was the fourth Gover- 
nor ; and he has commended himself to his fellow citizens by the steady exercise of 
those old-fashioned virtues which we trust may never grow altogether out of fashion, 
even in a city of new-fanglednesses and commercial and social change. After a 
long career of life he has in full maturity sunk at last into rest. He had, in the lan- 
guage of Buarr, seen families and kindred rise and fall ; he had seen peace and war 
succeed in their turns; the face of his country undergoing many alterations, and the 
very city in which he dwelt rising in a manner new around him. After all he has 
beheld, his eyes are now closed forever. He was becoming a stranger amidst a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not had arisen to fill the places of his 
companions. ‘Thus passes the world away! . . . A FRIEND and correspondent, 
recently admitted to orders in the ministry, writes us: ‘ Yes, I am indeed ‘ wagging 
my pow i’ the poopit,’ and what I think I intend to speak with all plainness. A mask 
I cannot abide, and I shall never put one on. ‘Homo sum’ (which I take to mean, 
‘I am something of a man,’) is my motto. Professor Park of Andover once told his 
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classes that the American clergy went about with ‘a sneaking air,’ while the clergy 
of Europe carried themselves like major-generals.’ There is more truth in this than 
meets the casual glance: obscuris vera involveus. . . . Our old friend the ‘T'ran- 
scendental-Orphic Profile-Cutter,’ out of whom we have extracted some food for 
merriment heretofore, is ‘back again to Boston’ Here is his last announcement: 


REATOR. Sour. Spreir. Bran. 
Human Face in true Form. 
Whoever: Profile Taken: may have a Wise 
Answer for a Wise Question! 


Questions and Answers Lovelily! W. Fanrton. 
~ 


Some old writer in describing chaos, says it was so dark at one time that the cats 
ran against one another! Dark as it must have been at that early period (for this 
was before it had ‘ rained cats and dogs,’ as at Noan’s great shower,) it could n’t 
have been darker than ‘ F. T.’s essay upon ‘The Spiritual Essence, or Soul in the 
Concrete.’ The writer is altogether above us. As a friend once remarked, in rela- 
tion to a somewhat kindred metaphysician, his sublime conceptions are so much be- 
yond any ‘ glimmering glimpses’ of our own, that we feel like a star beside the sun, 
or a short man in a theatre behind a fat woman with a big bonnet, that hides every 
thing from view. If ‘ F.T. will permit us to write a parody on his article, it may 
perhaps appear. Otherwise, otherwise. . . . The following opinion of our Great 
Metropolis is recorded with a diamond on a pane of glass in a room of the Astor 
House, which commands Barnum’s ‘ Curiosity-Shop’ in front, and is ‘ right fernent’ 
**York Meetin’-‘ouse’ on the other. ‘The writer rang for his boots one morning about 
day-light, paid his bill and left, vowing that he had * made his first and last visit to 
New-York.’ From his wild look and ‘ used-up’ manner (nothing farther having 
been heard of him,) it is feared he has ‘ made way’ with himself : 

‘O Gornam! thy eternal roar 
Keeps me in constant pain; 

] never was in ’York before, 
And 1’li never come again!’ 

‘ Small blame to him ;’ for it is enough to set even the sedatest countryman crazy 
to enter the great thoroughfares of ‘ a city that is full of stirs, a tumultuous city.’ 
How sobet soever his mind, the prevailing excitement will seize him, and he will 
mingle with the conflicting currents like a straw revolving in the hurrying eddies ef 
a running stream. In the evening, especially, when 

—— ‘all the spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of light, 

The roaring of the wheels,’ 
the town, to one unused to its busy scenes, is absolutely overwhelming. . . . Wer 
take the liberty to commend the annexed remarks of one who ‘ knew (and felt) 
whereof he spoke,’ to the heedful consideration of all who are, or who aspire to be, 
contributors to this Magazine : ‘ It is next to impossible to retain the melody of a stanza, 
or the drift of an argument, while the mind has to scramble through a patch of scrib- 
ble-scrabble. The beauties of the piece will as naturally appear to disadvantage, 
through such a medium, as the features of a pretty woman through a bad pane of 
glass; and without doubt many a tolerable article has been consigned, hand over head, 
to the ‘ Balaam’-box,’ for want of a fair copy. Wherefore, O ye Poets and Prosers, 
who aspire to write in established Magazines, and above all, O ye palpitating untried, 
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who meditate the offer of your maiden essay, take care, pray ye take care, to culti- 
vate a good plain, bold round text. Have aueye to your pot-hooks. Some persons 
hold that the best writers are those who write the best hands, and we have known the 
conductor of a Magazine to be converted by a crabbed manuscript to the same opinion. 
Of all things, therefore, be legible. If you have never learned to write, take lessons. 
Be sure to buy the best paper, the blackest ink, the best pens, and then sit down and 
do the best you can; as the school-boys do, ‘ put out your tongue, and take pains ;’ 
so peradventure ye shall happily escape the rejection of a jaded Epiror.. . . Wr 
are afraid ‘B ’s ‘compliment’ (‘ B > of Alabama, not of Boston) is ambi- 
guous, and ‘catamount to none.’ It is certainly capable of two readings ; although 
it may be as candid and well-meant as the one paid by the rustic who had never be- 
fore tasted ice-cream, to a lady who at an evening-party had helped him to a plate of 
‘unsuccessful frigid milk, under its usual simple designation of ‘cream.’ ‘ Your 
cream is very sweet,’ said he, ‘ but aint it a leetle tetched with frost?” It was a com- 
pliment ‘ over the left,’ but it ‘ made considerable laugh at the time” . . . We gave, 
in a brief passage from the Welch, some few numbers since, a condensed synopsis of 
the ‘Characteristics of a true Gentleman’ ‘The ensuing paragraphs from ‘ The 
Gentleman’s Academie, or Book of Saint Albans,’ set forth more at large the cha- 


racteristics referred to, and also the views with which they are contrasted in the per- 
sons of those who are ‘no gentlemen?’ 








‘Or THE Nine Artictes or Gentri£.— There are nine articles of Gentrie, of which five are 
amorous and four sovraigue. ‘The five amorous are these: lordly of countenance, sweet in speech, 
wise in answere, perfitte in government, and cheerfull to faithfulness. The foure sovraigne are these 


few: oathes are no swearing; patient in affliction; knowledge of his own birth, and fear to offend 
his sovraigne. 


Nine VICES CONTRARY TO GENTLEMEN. — Five interminable, viz : to be full of slouth in warre ; 
to bragge of his prowesse; to be cowardly to his enemy ; to be lecherous in body, and to be alwaies 
drinking and ever drunk. The four determinable are: to revoke his own challeuge ; to kili his pris- 
oner with his owne handes; to runue away from his colours in the field; and lastly, to tell his sov- 


raigue untruth or lies.’ 

Tuese were the criteria of gentlemen in 1595 ; a good while ago, to be sure, but a 
gentleman is a gentleman in all time. . . . Messrs. AppLeron AnD Company have 
published a superbly-printed and illustrated edition of Halleck’s Poetical Writings. 
We have looked over the volume with delight that at length we have our accom- 
plished poet’s works in a dress befitting their high character. Ex.iort’s noble picture 
of the author, a perfect likeness, admirably engraved by Cueney, faces the title-page. 
By the by, we fear Hateck is noi so generally known as he ought to be, if the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter to the Eprror be veritable, as it claims to be: ‘1 
must tell you a little anecdote before I ‘turn in.’ The other evening I was conversing 
with a gentleman, when the discourse turning upon poetry, I remarked casually that 
Ha._eck was my favorite poet. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ Hatteck has written some very 
fine things; the ‘ Star-Bangled Spanner,’ in particular, I think is grand!’ I had 
n’t the heart to set him right, he spoke so patrouizingly. . . . We rather think that 
our vernacular language is good enough for all general purposes of speech and writing ; 
a fact of which the lady-writer (no?) of the ‘Letter from Newport’ does n't seem to 
be quite aware ; for in her otherwise very clever and gossiping epistle, 


‘Our poor English, striped with foreigu phrase, 
Looks like a zebra in a parson’s chaise.’ 


Shall we amend the defect we have indicated, and publish? - - - We don’t know 
that we should be able to inform an inquisitive reader, if he were to ask the question, 
what it is that is rather amusing than otherwise, in the ensuing passage, which is 
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taken from a work older by scores of years than any one who peruses these lines 
will ever be ; but this we know, that it made us ‘laugh consumedly’ when we en- 
countered it: ‘In the reign of Oxtver, Protector of England, there dwelt in the 
famous city of London, the chief metropolis thereof, a gentleman who, being well 
skilled in the art of physic, first got practice, then a wife, and then children. His 
name wus Crispre ; some say, of the ancient family of Crispus Satustivs; though 
antiquity hath quite worn away Satusr, and left one Crisre behind. Among the rest 
of his issue he had three sons; the elder christened Tony, the younger y’cleped 
Samvuex, and the youngest surnamed Rowxanp. It is reported that his mother, 
while she was with child of these two striplings, dreamt that she brought forth two 
lumps of chalk and a pound of pomecitron ; upon which she went to an astrologer, 
who did thereupon portend the sweetness of the young men’s dispositions, and that 
they should be longed after by young virgins.’ Our ‘natty’ and volatile actor may 
have descended from Dr. Crisp, of the ‘ CromweLuian era.” Whoknows?: - - We 
have just been reading in a daily journal the suicide of a clever actor, to whom we 
have sometimes listened with pleasure. A brave man, perhaps; yet struggling with 
the storms of fate, he has ‘ wilfully scuttled his own hold, and gone at once to the 
bottom.’ Pecuniary fears, it is said, caused the act. How sadly this fact contrasts 
(we speak it not lightly) with the vast sums of money which one may see nightly 
given away on the stage by 


‘THosE comedy gentlefolks always possessed 
Of fortunes so truly romantic; 
Of money so ready, that right or wrong, 
It is always ready to go for a song, 
Throwing it, going it, pitching it strong, 
As if they had purses as green and long 
As the cucumber called the Gigantic.’ 





But poor M has left the stage ; the curtain has fallen upon his drama of life ; 
and ‘ nothing can touch him farther.’ - - - ‘No, S-1-n-r! we did not ‘ decline 
your piece,’ courteous ‘ L 





» ‘because it was blank-verse,’ but because it was 
blank ‘ blank-verse ;’ nor have we ever intimated that we ‘ consider rhyme recessary 
for poetry. Blank-verse! Why, Bryant's blank-verse is the perfection of poetry ; 
and a more susceptible rhythm can hardly be found. It rises gracefully into the 
sublime ; it can slide happily into the familiar; hasten its career, if compelled by 
vehemence of passion; pause in the hesitation of doubt ; appear lingering and lan- 
guid in dejection and sorrow ; is capable of varying its accent and adapting its har- 
mony to the sentiment it should convey and the passion it would excite, with all the 
power of musical expression. But this is not your ‘ blank-verse,’ Mr. L » ‘if 
you ever noticed it ;’ as we can illustrate, if you very much desire it. - - - WHEN 
Earl Sr. Vincent read to Sir R. Catper, (a good professional officer, but lacking 
judgment,) his account of the battle which bears the noble admiral’s name, and in 





which Netson’s name was mentioned with high praise, CaLpEr observed, ‘ Do n’t 
you think he disobeyed orders?’ ‘ Perhaps he did,’ replied the Earx; ‘but when 
you do so with the same effect, I will praise you as highly.’ Recent events in our 
own country make the ‘ application’ of this by no means difficult. - - - We do not 
remember ever to have seen a more appealing look than one which was given us 
the other day by a Green Turtle at the door of a popular restaurant in Broadway. 
How he had effected so much, passes our comprehension ; but he had actually backed 
up against the wall to an angle of about forty-five degrees; and his head was out, 
and bent round, apparently to see how the land lay. He regarded us with evident 
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emotion ; and the look of his eye, the gurgling in his throat, and a heavy sigh, which 
must have come from the very bottom of his shell, said as plainly as ever a Green 
Turtle spoke in the world: ‘ Friend, reverse me, for Pity’s sake! Give me a chance 
for my life! I will do you as good a turn, if I ever find you on your back, with a 
label on your breast, setting forth that you are going to ‘get into a stew’ the next 
day!’ For one moment we thought of ‘ liberty,’ and heartily ‘ wished he might get 
it; and he would have obtained it, too, if he had the same chance that a fellow- 
Testudo had, with his English captors, as described by Hoox. It seems they were 
conveying a turtle in a boat on the river Tay, when somebody suggested the conve- 
nience of a sea-bath, and the refreshment the creature might derive from a taste of 
its native element. Accordingly Testudo was lifted over the side, and indulged 
with a dip and a wallop in the wave, which actually revived it so powerfully, that 
from a playful flapping with its fore-fins it soon began to struggle most vigorously, 
like a giant refreshed with brine. In fact, it paddled with a power which, added to 
its weight, left no alternative to its guardian but to go with it or without it. The 
event soon came off. The man tumbled backward into the boat, and the turtle 
plunged forward into the deep. There was a splash; a momentary glimpse of the 
broad back-shell ; the waters closed, and all was over—or rather under. - - - ‘I 
have read,’ writes a correspondent, who himself occasionally ‘dabbles in Helicon,’ 
‘the piece in your last number touching the ‘ Mohawk,’ by H. W. Rocxwetu. But 
for an occasional roughness in the numbers, it would be a gem. 
any thing more beautiful than this passage? 
‘ DarkK-eye’d girls, 


Within whose olive checks the summer wind 
Had hid its pilfered roses.’ 


Was there ever 


I have read and re-read this passage a dozen times, and I think it one of the finest 
things I ever saw.’ - - - Do you know of any thing, reader, more inspiriting than 
the pure, fresh, unalloyed, innocent Laughter of Children, in those moods when 
they ‘seem like birds, created to be glad?’ There it swells again! That laugh 
bubbled strait up from the heart of ‘ Young Knicx.,’ who with his little companion 
up on the breezy hill-side that overlooks the Hudson, is 
* TURNING to mirth all things of earth, 
As ouly boyhood can.’ 
Is n't it a little strange, that with that ringing laugh by-gone images and scenes of 
early life have stolen into the musing mind of ‘Old Kniox.,’ like breezes blown from 
the spice islands of Youth and Hope, those two realities of this phantom-world ? 
Some animal-magnetist will by and by take out a patent for a Mental Daguerreotype, 
which shall reflect the ‘inland region of the soul.’ If we are extant at that time, 
we can promise quite a varied dish of ‘ Improved Gossip.’ - - - ‘ Tue ‘ North Bri- 
tish Review for August gives the following specimen of national vanity. In speak- 
ing of the progress of science, it says: ‘ KerLer’s laws are engraved on the planetary 
heavens. Newron will never cease to be named while satellites revolve and terres- 
trial bodies fall ; and while Nerrune bears his trident across the firmament, the fame 
of Apams and Le Verrier will endure. The electro-magnetic power which speeds 
over the globe the telegraphic despatch, will carry the name of Wuearstone to the 
most distant terminus in space or time.’ Is n’t that a pretty piece of assumption ! 
and this too in a review claiming to be ‘unco gude?’ It is certainly unfortunate for 
the pride of England, that in the discovery of the hieroglyphical characters of Egypt 
VOL. XXX. 48 
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CHAMPOLLION anticipated Youne ; the telegraph of Morse (which till something 
shorter than a line or more simple than a dot is discovered will exceed all other tele- 
graphic signs,) preceded that of WHeEatstone, which when compared with the tele- 
graph of our country is as the speed of a dray-horse following the far-famed Ec.irss ; 
and last of all, the splendid discovery of Le Verrier superseded the labors of Apams. 
The reviewer seems determined to secure for his country the glory of priority in the 
discovery of Dacuerre. He states that Mr. Wepcewoop, in 1792, made some pro- 
gress in taking profiles by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver, but it resulted 
in nothing. The subject lay dormant till the announcement by Araco to the French 
Academy and the world. Then we hear of Henry Fox Tarot, of Laycock Abbey, 
and his experiments on paper made highly sensible to the action of the sun’s rays, 
in a way similar to the method of Dacuerre. We have seen‘several specimens of 
the Talbotype, as it is called in England, of views taken by himself. For landscapes 
this does very well, but for likenesses the Talbotype thus far is a dead failure. The 
Daguerreotype was soon naturalized among us, and the perfectibility of the art has 
gone on rapidly advancing in this country. Our miniatures far surpass, by superior 
manipulation and skill, those taken in Paris or London ; perhaps our skies are more 
propitious than either of those countries ; but the fact is so. A friend recently re- 
turned to this city has assured us that those new taken at Haas’s and at CLarKe’s 
‘ National Gallery,’ in this city, have never been equalled elsewhere. In the same 
year that Dacuerre made his discovery, M. Fizeau discovered the Electrotype ; a 
subject which had occupied the attention of M. Brqueret, in France, and M. Jacont, 
in Russia ; but to which England, for a wonder, has made no claim. In this new 
process metals are precipitated from their solution by the action of electricity, so as 
to make a copy so perfect of medals and bassi-relievi as to render it impossible to 
decide which was the original and which the copy, did we not know previously of 
what metals they were respectively made. Those miracles of art, the cameos and 
medallions of ancient sculpture, are thus copied and multiplied, and may be added 
to the collections of art at prices cheap in contrast to the cost of the originals, if in- 
deed they were to be purchased at any price. These copies are now being made in 
this city, and may be seen at Diacon’s ‘ Dépét of French Mechanical Lamps,’ No. 
377 Broadway, where several beautiful specimens of antiques and modern art are 
exhibited. Any one possessing cameos, medals, or bas-reliefs, can have duplicates 
made without the least possible injury to the originals. This to some of our readers 
is a matter of much interest and value. Our friend D1acon has also some splendid 
additions to his stock in porcelain and bronze castings, which are as graceful as they 
are artistique. Those who have followed our example and advice in adopting these 
lamps will, we are assured, never regret it; and those who have not, are yet to know 
the luxury of ‘lamps which never burn dim,’ and which combine the perfection of 
light with the greatest economy of oil. + - + * The Greek War,’ so far as the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER is concerned, ends with the present number. It seemed to us but fair that 
‘C. A. B’ should be permitted to reply, in an article of five pages, to one of ten 
against him ; and here the combatants must rest. Apropos of this controversy comes 
the following epigram from a favorite contributor: 
'T 1s little marvel that the ‘ classics’ fight, 
In stout contempt of certain scathe and scar; 


’T is but the genuine old Hellenic spite : 
*‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war!’ 


There have been some wounded but none ‘killed’ in this battle. . . On, no; it is not 
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so !’ was our exclamation, after reading ‘The Dream of Life,’ which has certainly 
much literary merit, but goes altogether too far in its assumptions. Here is our creed : 
‘ Look into life and watch the growth of the soul. Men are not what they seem to 
the outward eye; mere machines moving about in customary occupations ; produc- 
tive laborers of food and wearing apparel; slaves from morn to night at task-work 
set them by the Wealth of Nations. They are the children of Gop. The soul never 
sleeps ; not even when its wearied body is heard snoring by people living in the next 
street. All the souls now in this world are for ever awake ; and this life, believe us, 
though in moral sadness it has often been rightly called so, is no dream. In a dream 
we have no will of our own, no power over ourselves; ourselves are not felt to be 
ourselves ; our familiar friends seem strangers from some far-off country ; the dead 
are alive, yet we wonder not; the laws of the physical world are suspended, or 
changed, or confused by our phantasy ; Intellect, Imagination, the Moral Sense, Af- 
fection, Passion, are not possessed by us in the same way we possess them out of that 
mystery. Were life a dream, or like a dream, it would never lead to Heaven. Again 
then we say to you, ‘ Look into life and watch the growth of the soul.’ In a world 
where the ear cannot listen without hearing the clank of chains, the soul may yet be 
as free as if it already inhabited the skies. For its Maker gave it Liserty or Cxoice 
or Goop or or Evin; and if it has chosen the good, it isa King. All its faculties 
are then fed on their appropriate food provided for them in nature. The soul then 
knows where the necessaries and the luxuries of its life grow, and how they may be 
gathered ; in a still sunny region, inaccessible to blight; ‘no mildewed ear blasting 
his wholesome brother.’ . . . We believe we alluded some years ago in these 
pages, to the propensity which ostentatious uneducated persons manifest to interpo- 
late superfluous letters in certain words, to add a grace to the sound of them; such, 
for example, as ‘ What a fine ‘ forward’ that lady has, and what a beautiful burst 
‘The road was very dursty, but there came up a violent thunder-gurst, and it laid the 
durst completely.’ We lately heard an affected young woman remark, of a fine bear- 
ing ‘ shag-bark’ walnut-tree, that ‘it was a very urge terree, and bore a great quan- 
tity of sheg-be-irk nurts!’ The orthoépical innovation was new, and somewhat 
striking. . . . ‘Do us the favor to observe:’ Have not you encountered, reader, 
more than once, a person of kindred character with the man who sat to the good 
Sir Tuomas Oversury for this portrait? We have: ‘ He is ignorant of nothing, no 
not of those things where ignorance is the lessershame. He gets the names of good 
wits, and utters them for his companions. He confesses vices that he is guiltless of, 
if they be in fashion, and dares not salute a man in old clothes, or out of fashion. 
There is not a public assembly without him, and he will take any pains for an ac- 
quaintance ‘there. He handles nothing that is not rare, and defends his wardrobe, 
diet, and all customs, with entitling their beginnings from princes, great soldiers and 
strange nations. He dares speak more than he understands, and adventures his 
words without the relief of any seconds. He relates battles and skirmishes as from an 
eye-witness, when he thievishly beguiled a ballad of them.’ . . . ‘ Tue professional 
similes of ‘ Elder T ,in your last number,’ writes a pleasant friend, ‘ remind 
me of the criticism of a gamester in England upon Naroteon. ‘ Bonaparte,’ said 
he, one day at Crockrorp’s, ‘ Bonaparte did n’t play his cards well; for although at 
one time he had almost all the kings, queens and knaves in the pack, he got nothing, 
either by honors or tricks, and was ‘ put to his trumps’ at last.’ . . . An! friend 
‘D ——.,,’ if we had less busy-bodyism to sustain, we would cheerfully accept your 
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invitation ; but we cannot be every where at the same time, like a dog after squir- 
rels. What can be compassed, shall be, however. ‘The poem’ is received and 
filed. . . . We shall esteem it a favor if any of our readers wili inform us whence 
the ensuing ‘Lines to the Moon’ are taken. We find them in one of our old note- 
books, with the apparent abbreviation of a proper name as a prefix to the passage, 
indicating its segregation from some dramatic scene. Come whence and from whom 
it may, it certainly possesses much of the true SuaksPeriAn picturesque grouping and 


suggestiveness ; 

‘Lapy of Lakes, regent of woods and dew, 

A lamp dispelling unknown night; the source 
Of general moisture ; at whose feet, 

With garments blue, and rushy garlands drest, 
Wait twenty thousand Naiades. Thy crescent 
Brute elephants adore; and mun doth feel 

Thy force run through the zodiack of his limbs: 
Whether by name of Cyntuta’s silver globe, 
Or chaste Drana, with a gilded quiver, 

Or dread PRosERPINE, stern Dis’s spouse, 
Dost thou delight. Rise with a glorious face, 
And with bright horns, united in full orb, 

Toss high the seas, with billows beat the banks, 
Conjure up Neptune and the Molian slaves — 
Contract both night and winter in a storm !’ 





Our friend the Hon. Zapock Pratt, of Prattsville, Greene county, has written a 
very spirited and conclusive letter, setting forth the great value and feasibility of 
Whitney’s Rail-Road to the Pacific, the memorial on the subject of which Mr. 
Prarr presented to Congress some three years ago. We may claim to be the first 
Epiror who called public attention to this enterprise; a fact which many of our 
readers will remember, if they did us the honor to peruse a review of ‘ Parker’s 
Travels to the Rocky Mountains,’ which we penned for this Magazine some eleven 
years ago. - - - We deem it but proper to put upon record, that Professor Fe:ron 
(who has never asked nor suggested a line in this Magazine, in reply to some thirty 
pages by ‘ C. A. B.’) charges that gentleman with the following wrongs: with mak- 
ing a positive mis-statement in respect to his appointment to the Exior-professorship, 
which is still unretracted ; with suppressing portions of notes, in several instances, for 
the sake of animadversion, when such animadversion would have been pointless had 
the whole been given; with having indulged in personalities, for which he refuses to 
apologise, on the ground that another has assailed him; with attempting, when 
driven from his charge of ignorance of geography, in the case of Aulis and Chalcis, 
to shield himself by charging Mr. Feiron with having committed three or four blun- 
ders in seven lines of his ‘ Iliad,’ in which it is denied that there is one word of truth, 
the Professor not having committed either of the blunders imputed to him ; there 
being no error save one misprint of a single letter in the passage referred to; which 
error was a slip of the printer in the last issue, it having been correctly printed in 
previous editions. Having thus given, unsolicited, what we are assured from a cor- 
respondent who assumes to speak authentically, are the alleged grounds of complaint 
of an old friend and correspondent against our new contributor, we hope it may not 
be considered altogether impertinent in ‘a periodical once so respectable as the 
Knickersocker, if it deferentially intimates its opinion, that it is some proof of the 
able scholarship of an American youth, that he succeeded in bearing away from one 
of the oldest and most eminent universities in England the first Greek, Latin and 
English prizes. Probability certainly seems to point toward the remote idea, that 
amidst the active competition of so venerable and distinguished an institution of 
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learning, it is rather creditable than otherwise to ‘a mere boy’ to be able to say, of 
the achievement we have indicated, ‘Alone I did it!’ ‘ We may be wrong, but that’s 
our opinion.’ - - + ‘ Dombey and Son’ seems exhaustless in interest and variety of 
character. Every new actor in the scene is a study. ‘ The Game-Chicken,’ the 
‘ Nobby Shropshire One's’ prize-fighting antagonist, is most graphically limned. You 
have his character exactly in this single passage, in which, on a dark and rainy night, 


Mr. Toots, with permission, introduces ‘The Chicken’ to Captain Curre’s little 
back-parlor : 


‘Mr. Toots, repairing to the shop-door, sent a peculiar whistle into the night, which produced a 
stoical gentleman in a shaggy white great-coat and a flat-brimmed hat, with very short hair, a broken 
nose, aud a considerable tract of bare and sterile country behind each ear. 

**Sit down, Chicken,’ said Mr. Toots. 


‘ The compliant Chicken spat out some small pieces of straw on which he was regalivg himself, 
and took in a fresh supply from a reserve he carried in his hand. 


‘*There an't no drain of nothing short handy, is there?’ said the Chicken, generally. ‘ This 
here sluicing night is hard lines to a man as lives on his condition.’ 


‘ Captain CuTT.e proffered a glass of rum, which the Chicken, throwing back his head, emptied 
into himself, as into a cask, after proposing the brief sentiment ‘ ‘Towards us!’ ’ 

You see, at once, that there is no mistaking this man. He has ‘ got his character,’ 
and whenever he appears, if he should appear again, you will recognize him without 
an introduction. - - - A year or two ago, when the Mituerite fanaticism was at 
its height, Mr. B , an eccentric old gentleman in one of our western towns, was 
walking in the hall of the village-inn, listening, at the same time, to the talk of a 
distinguished ‘disciple,’ who was prophecying the prompt fulfilment of Mriuer’s 
calculations. Mr. B stopped, and in his short, bitter way, asked: ‘ Do you 
really think now that the world is soon coming to an end?’ ‘Certainly, I do.’ 
‘ And on the twenty-fifth of April?’ ‘ As much as I believe in my own existence.’ 
‘ And you really pretend to believe that there ’s to be a regular smash of the whole 
world in less than three weeks?” ‘ Yes, Sir’ ‘ Well, Sir, 1’m d——d glad of it! 
I consider this experiment of Man a d d miserable failure ; and the sooner the 
whole thing is broken up, the better!’ Saying this, the old gentleman stalked off, 
muttering imprecations on the human race in general. - - - Tue circumstance 
mentioned by a Providence correspondent is not an unusual one. In a late ‘ Home 
Journal there is an anecdote taken from an English periodical, which was originally 
written for us by Wasnineron Irvine. It was published in the Knickersocker 
years ago, and could have been obtained from no other source than the writer of it. 
N’importe ; we can spare a few more ‘items’ to our neighbors across the water. 
They come back, like many young Americans who go abroad, ‘ greatly improved by 
travel.’ - - - ‘Z. must be mad—madas a March hare! ‘ Mad call we it; for to 
define true Madness, what is it’ but the father of just such thoughts, ‘ wandering 
clouds without water,’ as make up the ‘ Sentient Strivings for the Spiritual?” Why, 
even ‘Tom of Bedlam,’ who wrote a hundred and seventy years ago, is less unintel- 
ligible. Hear him: 











‘I xNow more than APOLLO, 

For oft, when he lies sleeping ; 

Ibehold the stars at mortal wars, 
In the wounded welkin weeping ; 

The Moon embrace her shepherd, With a Knight of Ghosts and Shadows 
And the Queen of Love her warrior, I summoned am to Tourney, 

While the first doth horn tbe star in the morn, Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end ; 
And the next the heavenly farrier! Methinks it is no journey !' 


‘With a hoste of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander, 
With a burning spear, and a horse of the ayr, 
To the wilderness | wander; 


And it wasn’t, for Tom; but it might have been much less of a ‘ journey,’ and 
yet be a great way farther than ‘ Z.’ would be obliged to go to get entirely ‘ out of 
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his wits. . . . Tie people ‘on the other side’ are troubling themselves a great 
deal lately about our ‘System of Slavery.’ They would do well to remember that 
the ‘evil’ of which they complain is one of the many bad things entailed upon us by 
England, some of which we have not yet got ridof.. . . Ir was a fatal presenti- 
ment which we had, in shaking the hand of General Horrina, on his departure for 
Mexico, that we should never see him again. We observe his recent death at 
Mier announced in the public journals. He was a man of fine heart and true patriot- 
ism ; and the country sustained a great loss in his untimely death. . . . Mr. Pacr’s 
great picture will soon be completed. We have seen it; and can confidently predict 
that both in drawing and coloring it will take by surprise his warmest admirers. We 
shall refer to it in detail when it is exhibited. . . . ‘Signing his own Death War- 
rant’ is a little incident, of dubious humor, written to death. It is not ‘ H.’s ‘ good 
vein’ at all. . . . In a metropolis like ours one sees so many apparently useless 
persons, who do little else than to sun their gaily-attired forms in Broadway, sucking 
the while the ivory end of a small yellow stick, that he is compelled to wish, with 
Appison, that they might each be taught some handicraft work. Would it not em- 
ploy a dandy prettily enough, if instead of eternally playing with a watch-chain or a 
walking-stick, he spent some part of his time in making one? Such a method as 
this would very much conduce to the public emolument, by making every man living 
good for something ; for there would then be no one member of human society but 
would have some little pretension for some degree in it. . . . Wer never see an old 
chiffonnier, with bag and wire-hook groping in the gutter for rags and waste-paper, 
without thinking of the ‘circle of eternal change’ which is the life of political econo- 
my, as set forth, we think, by Car.y.e: ‘Is it not beautiful to see so many thousands 
of pounds of rags picked annually from the thoroughfares ; and annually, after being 
ground, hot-pressed, printed on, and sold, returned thither, filling so many hungry 
mouths by the way?’ . . . Our cordial thanks are due and tendered to Union 
Cotuece for the degree’of ‘Master of Arts’ which she has had the kindness to con- 
fer upon us. The undeserved honor shall not however unduly elevate us. We shall 
continue to permit our children to play with our neighbors’ children, just as they have 
always been accustomed todo! . . - Here is a characteristic letter from Doctor 
FRANKLIN, now first transferred to print from his own hand-writing: 


* London, Sept. 10, 1774. 


‘Dear Son: The Bearer, Mr. RatpH WESTLEY, goes to Pennsylvania to look outa proper Tract 
of good Land, on which to settle some able Norfoik Farmers, who are about to remove thither with « 
their Families: One of whom, Mr. Fou.GeEnr, is a Relation of mine. 

‘As the Farmers of that Country are reckoued the most skilful in England, and the comfortable 
settling of these first Adventurers may be a means of drawing over many others, I cannot but have 
it at heart that they should be well accommodated ; I therefore recommend it earnestly to you to 
assist him with your best Advice in his Search and Enquiry, that he may be able to fix on such Lands 
as are ina healthy Situation, and commodious on other Accounts. 

‘I recommend him also to those Civilities with which you usually entertain Strangers of good cha- 
racter. 

‘ My Love to Satty and the Children, 


~ *T am ever, 


‘Your affectionate Father, 
‘Mr. Bacue.’ ‘B. FRANKLIN.’ 


Wuen we ‘come to think of it,’ how many of the old worthies may be said to have 
‘ written’ for the Knicxersocker! Letters from the mss. of General WasnineTon, 
Doctor Frankxin, General Putnam, Jerrerson, and many of their illustrious contem- 
poraries, have appeared in our pages; and ‘ by the same token,’ Sir Waiter Scorr 
has also been a liberal contributor to ‘Oxip Knick.’ We have been too modest in 
not ‘announcing them’ before. . . . Many of our best artists are coming back to 
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town from recreative excursions in the country, ‘ bringing their sheaves with them,’ 
or at least the fruits of their labors. Among them we remark C. L. Exxiort, and 
Tuomas S. Orricer, the first the best portrait-painter and the second named the best 
miniature-painter in the country. Mr. Orricer has brought some miniatures with 
him, which in faithfulness of drawing and beauty of coloring we have never seen sur- 
passed. Of some of these we shall speak hereafter.. . . We lament in the re- 
cent demise at New-Orleans of Hon. Ricuarp Henry Wipe the loss of an old and 
favorite contributor, as will the country a distinguished citizen, and his immediate 
friends a delightful companion and true-hearted man. Our readers will remember, 
among many other of his articles written originally for this Magozine, Mr. Witpe’s 
admirable papers upon ‘ The Love, Madness and Imprisonment of Tasso, and ‘The 
Discovery of a Portrait of Dante by Giotti” Mr. Wixpe’s life, as he himself sang, 
was ‘like the summer rose’ in one respect ; for there was an odor of simplicity, af- 
fection and truth about it, which ‘ smelled sweet to heaven ;) and hence it may seem 
almost impious to mourn that it has gone to renew its beauty in the Paradise of 
Gop. . . . Signora Biscaccranti, the fair cantatrice whose advent we mentioned in 
our last, will soon have an opportunity of giving the music-loving public a taste of her 
excellent quality. All who have had the pleasure to hear her sing, speak in enthusi- 
astic terms of her preéminent voice and style, both of which are said to be of the 
very first order; We shall report upon her first public performances. . . . ‘ E. L. 
M.’ has our thanks and — forgiveness! We intend to ‘show proper resentment,’ as 
the negro said, when for appearance’-sake he put on mourning for his deceased 
wife... . ‘M.'s ‘Epigram’ is ‘good;’ so was ‘the mobléd Queen,’ according to 
Potontus, in whose vein we speak. It contains a slight slip, which reminds us of a 
couplet quoted, if we recollect rightly, in the ‘ Spectator’ or ‘ Tattler? 
‘ A painted vest Prince VoLticer had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won!’ 

The only question was, how old Voiticer did it. . Books, periodicals, commu- 
nications, etc., not referred to in the present number, will receive due attention in our 
next. ‘The delay is unavoidable. . . . IN the appendix or ‘ reading-lesson’ portion of 
Wesster’s old Spelling-Book, there is (or there used to be) a word-limning of the in- 
terior of a well-to-do farmer’s kitchen, larder and dairy, which it always seemed to us 
could not fail to create an appetite in the veriest dyspeptic that ever half-lived. 
Somewhat kindred is the wholesome sentiment of honest admiration which will be 
awakened in the mind of every reader who has ever lived in the country, by this 
charming picture of a fair and happy country-girl : 


‘So far is she from making herself beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put all Face- 
Physic out of countenance. She knows a face-look is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, there- 
fore minds it not. All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon her without 
her knowledge. The lining of her apparel, which is herself, is far better than outsides of tissue ; 
for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk-worm, she is decked in innocence; a far better 
wearing. She doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both her complexion and conditions. Nature 
hath taught her too, immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises therefore with chanticleer, her 
dame’s cock, and at night makes the lamb her curfew. - - - The gilded ears of corn fall and kiss 
her feet when she reaps them, as if they wished to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that 
felled them. Her breath is her own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new-made hay- 
cock. She makes her hand hard with labor, and her heart soft with pity ; and when winter evenings 
full early, sitting at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune. She doth all 
things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being ber mind is to do 
well. She bestows her year’s wages at the next fair, and in choosing her garments counts no bravery 
in the world like decency. The garden and the bee-hive are all her physic and surgery, and she 
lives the longer for it. She dares go alone and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no manner of ill, 
because she means none. Yet to say truth, she is never alone, but is still accompanied with old 
songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not 
palled with ensuing idle cogitations, Lastly, her dreams are so chaste that she dare tell them; only 
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a Friday's dream is all her superstition; that she conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she, and all 


her care is, that sie may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding- 
sheet.’ 


In good Sir Tomas Oversury his works look you for this and other pictures by 
an ‘old master.’ - - We have spoken heretofore, although briefly, of the excellent 
designs and artistical execution of Mr. H. W. Hewer, draftsman and engraver upon 


wood, the whereabout of whose well-manned and well-supplied establishment is in- 
dicated in the annexed cut: 





We would ask the reader’s attention to the very numerous superb illustrations in 
Harper’s Pictorial Shakspeare and Dr. Wainwnicut’s Illustrated Book of Common 
Prayer, as affording abundant evidence of the admirable manner in which Mr. 
Hewert executes the illustrations committed to his charge. His practical knowledge 
of the department of publication and the large operative force of his establishment 
enable him fully and expeditiously to meet the wants of publishers. - - - We have 
in our port-folios so much original matériel awaiting insertion that we cannot promise 
present space for ‘ The Fair Maid of Bingen,’ which we have no doubt is ‘ faithfully 
rendered from the German,’ for what seems a natural infusion of the spirit of the 
writer is apparent throughout the tale. An incident in the story is not unlike one 
recorded in a quaint English ballad that we turned up recently among some stray 
leaves in an old note-book. It is entitled ‘ The Ungrateful Knight and the Faire 
Flower of Northumberland ;’ and runs in part as follows: 


‘Ir was a knight in Scotland born, ‘ And passing by, like an angel bright, 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, Follow, my love, come over the strand, 
Was taken prisouer and left forlorn, This prisoner had of her a sight, 
Ev’n by the good Earl of Northumberland. And shee the fair flower of Northumberland. 
* And as in prison thus he lay, ‘ A gallant steed he did bestride, 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, Follow, my love, come over the strand, 
The Earl’s sweet daughter walks that way, And with the lady away did ride, 


And shee the fair dower of Northumberland. And shee the fair flower of Northumberland "’ 
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One or two slightly romantic circumstances in the foregoing perhaps ‘ require ex- 
planation ; but that was the business of the author, whose name is buried in the 
‘dark backward and abysm of time.’ ‘The ‘ moral,’ the butt-end always of your 
true ballad, is characteristic and striking : 
‘ ALL you fair maidens be warned by me; 

Follow, my love, come over the strand, 


Scots never were true, nor never will be, 
To lord nor lady, nor fair England.’ 


WE scarcely remember among all our reading a more forcible description of 
the emotions which are felt by a bereaved husband, mourning the dimming of that 
soft pure light, the preciousness of which is never fully understood until it is quenched, 
than is contained in a few sentences of the late Dr. Cuannina, who ‘ being dead yet 
speaketh’ to every sensitive and true heart: ‘ The blow which took her from him left 
a wound which time could not heal. In the city, a few minutes’ walk sent him wearied 
home. There the loving eye which had so long brightened at his entrance was to shed 
its mild beam on him no more. ‘There the voice that had daily inquired into his la- 
bors, and like another conscience had whispered a sweet approval, was still. ‘There 
the sympathy which had pressed with tender hand his aching head, and by its nursing 
care had postponed the hour of exhaustion and disease, was gone. This great loss 
produced no burst of grief. It was a still, deep sorrow, the feeling of a mighty void, 
the last burthen which the spirit can cast off. His attachment to life from this moment 
sensibly declined. In seasons of peculiar sensibility he wished to be gone. He kept 
near him the likeness of his departed friend, and spoke to me more than once of the 
solace which he had found in it. He heard her voice from another world, and his 
anticipations of that world, always strong, became more vivid and touching.’ 


Literary Recorp.— Wé have before us from the HaRPERIAN press additional numbers of their 
thickly-illustrated ‘ Pictorial History of England;’ Dr. Moore's ‘ Power of the Soul over the Body, 
in Health and Morals,’ a work replete with deep interest; RussELu's ‘New-York Class-Book,’ con- 
taining every thing of interest in the history, biography, geography and external aspect of the Em- 
pire State; Rev. G. R. Giese’s vivid and exciting ‘Story of the Battle of Waterloo,’ and Gopwin’s 
‘Lives of the Necromancers ;’ good and interesting works, one and all of them. - + + WE would call 
general attention (and we exceedingly regret that at this time we can do no more) to a thick pamph- 
let-volume of some hundred and fifty pages, upon ‘ The Progress of Ethnology,’ by Joun RusseLu 
Bart ett, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the American Ethnological Society, and Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary of the New-York Historical Society. It is a full and very entertaining and 
instructive account of recent Archeological and Geographical Researches in various parts of the 
globe, tending to elucidate the Physical Histery of Man. We are not surprised to perceive that it 
has speedily reached a second edition, for it deserved such success. - - + Phonography and Phono- 
typy, we understand, are making rather rapid headway in this country. The various illustrative 
reports and pamphlets upon the new mode are in great request ; and ‘ The Anglo-Sazon’ weekly 
journal has reached a circulation of some thirty-five hundred. - - - ‘ The Winter-Evening Fire- 
side’ is the name given to a highly moral, easily-written and easily-read pamphlet, from W. D. Tick- 
NOR AND ComPaANY, Boston, which leaves upon the mind of the reader a favorable impression of the 
writer’s heart. - - - Messrs. Goutp, KENDALL AND LINCOLN, Boston, certainly deserve the thanks 
of the public for presenting to American readers so good and cheap a reprint of ‘Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature,’ a selection (illustrated) of the choicest productions of English authors 
from the earliest to the present time, and ‘Chambers’s Miscellany of Usefuland Entertaining Know- 
ledge.’ These works are eminently interesting and instructive. We cannot say much however for 
the portraits in the former. Those of Cooper and Irvine might as well have been for Prato and 
the Duxe of WELLINGTON. - - » We have again to commend Mr. Virtvr’s ‘ Fletcher’s Illustrated 
Devotional Family Bible.’ The engravings continue to be of the best description, and the printing 
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and the paper could not be excelled. + - - Messrs. Gro. F. COOLEDGE AND BROTHER, Pearl-strect, 
have published ‘ Bentley’s Pictorial Reader,’ the main object of which is to incite the young to a love 
of industry, in pursuing the various every-day businesses of life, as the farmer, manufacturer, me- 
chanic, etc. Its tendency must be to elevate the standard of labor, and make it more attractive to 
the mind. + - - AmonG Messrs. WILEY AND PuTNAm’s late publications are ‘Walton’s Complete 
Angler, (which we shall notice at large in our next number,) with delightful accessories by an ‘Ame- 
rican Editor,’ than whom no one on this side of the Atlantic could be better qualified for the office 
which he has so faithfully discharged; and an admirable work by Mr. CoarLes Kniaur, entitled 
‘ Half-Hours with the Best Authors.’ These works will be read; and so too will two superbly- 
printed volumes received from the same house since the foregoing was placed in type; namely: 
* Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,’ enriched by illustrative engravings and translations of the 
numerous classical extracts; and ‘An Essay on the Life and Writings of Spenser,’ with a special 
Exposition of ‘The Faéry Queen,’ by Jonn 8S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High- 
School. - - - Rev. H. B. Bascom’s ‘Western Quarterly Review,’ of which we have seen but one 
number, that for the April quarter, impresses us most favorably, as a spirited ard vigorous work. 
Two articles in the present number especially attracted us; ‘ The Relation of Christianity to Lite- 
rature,’ and ‘ The Glorious Epiphany.’ We shall hope to have more to say of this work here- 
after. - - - We have received at a late hour from the » *hlisher, Mr. GEorGE NicHo.s, Cambridge, 
(Mass.,) ‘ The Panegyricus of Isocrates,’ from the Text of Bremt, with English Notes: by Profes- 
sor C,C. Fevron, A.M. The frequent issue of classic works by Mr. FELTON goes at least to prove 
that they are in demand; a pregnant fact, at least for his publishers. - - - ‘Young’s History of 
Mexico,’ published in New-York by Mr. J. 8. Reprrexp, Clinton-Hall, is a work which must be in 
requisition in every quarter of the country at this time. It is entirely authentic; and embraces an 
account of the civil wars of Mexico, her colonial and revolutionary annals, including an account of 
the war with the United States, its causes and military achievements. It is well written, and replete 
with interest. + - + Tere is food for reflection and diversified thought in Professor Mason’s Dis- 
course before the Alumni Association of the New-York University; as we hope to exemplify, when 
our time and space shall adequately serve. - - + AN esteemed friend (who is wholly disin- 
terested in the matter,) has commended to the public the following works in the most cordial and 
forcible terms: ‘Gaussen on the Inspiration of the Bible,’ translated by Rev. E. N. Kirk, and pub- 
lished by Joun S. Taytor, Brick-Church Chapel; ‘Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works,’ by the same ; 
‘New-England and her Institutions,’ by ANDRUS AND Son, Hartford, (Conn.,) and ‘ Sir Roland Ash- 
tone,’ from the same house. We yield our confidence to the justice of a recommendation proceeding 
from so capable a judge as the friend to whom we have alluded. - - - We have received from 
Messrs, BERFORD AND Company, Astor-House, Volume VI. of ‘The Modern Standard Drama,’ 
edited by Epges SarGent, Esq., and Volume L. of ‘ The Minor Drama,’ published by the same house, 
The first is embellished with a portrait of Sir E. BuLwer Lytron, (which looks as if the original 
had, while ‘ watering’ with Preisnirz, been ‘put through an entire course’ of Graffenberg Pills!) 
and contains some of the most popular dramas of the day; among the rest,‘ The Bridal,’ so well 
known from Macreapy’s masterly personation of the principal character, MeLANTIvs, at the Park- 
Theatre. The latter is uniform in style with ‘The Modern Standard Drama,’ and contains a judi- 
cious selection of favorite farces.+ - - W. H. Grauam, Tribune Buildings, has published ‘ The 
Journeyman-Joiner,’ by GEORGE Sanpb. It is full of incident, vigorously written, and will well re- 
pay perusal. - - + THE‘ Saturday Emporium’ has been purchased from Messrs. Warp AND Com- 
PANY, its late proprietors, by our friend Epmunp B. Green, Esq. It was originally commenced by 
Mr. GREEN, who associated with him in its publication Mr, Warp, under whose united control it was 
published some two years or more. It has now entirely reverted into the hands of Mr. Gren, 
who we doubt not will sustain its interest and add to its present attractive appearance. - - - THE 
publications of and concerning SWEDENBORG are very liberally demanded by the public. Mr.JoHn 
ALLEN, 139 Nassau-street, has recently issued voluminous ‘ Documents concerning his Life and 
Character,’ originally collected in Germany, translated and revised in England, and reédited and en- 
larged here by Professor Busu ; and ‘A Popular Sketch of his Philosophical Works,’ by James JoHN 
GartH WILKINSON, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of London. - + + We are glad to 
see announced by Messrs. TicKNoR AND CoMPANY, Boston, a new aud extended poem by LonGrEt- 
Low, which he entitles ‘Evangeline.’ It will be awaited with not a little anxiety by the poetry-loving 
portion of the public. - - - Messrs. SPALDING AND SHEPHERD, Broadway, have issued in an ex- 
tremely neat pamphlet-volume, ten poems by Rev. RaLpu Hoyt, entitled ‘ Sketches of Life and 
Landscape,’ many of which are very natural and graphic, as we have heretofore had occasion to ex- 


emplify. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Supscrisers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, " 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Witttams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 
BY JOHN ALLEN. 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 


